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EDWIN A. WANEK, Sales Manager 


JACK ZEISLER 
Traveling exclusively throughout 
Midwest, Southwest ¢ W 
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PHILIP HENDERSON 
Covering New England and 

Southeastern Coast exclusively. 


All Wool Quality Serges - Elastique - Whipcord - Tropical 


CERTIFIED BY U.S. TESTING CO. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 


40 E. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MEET THE MEN 1 Hetcalf 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTIFICATION 
By Edwin A. Wanek 


Every man who wears a uniform would like som« 
dependable assurance of the quality, serviceability, and 


value of the uniform fabrics he buys. Naturally he 
knows that uinufacturer will praise his own Labric 
and so ! ‘ ds to distrust advertising. Friends may 


like this fabric or that, but their opinions are just that 
opinions, and not facts. 


Metcalf Bros. & Co. solve the problem for every 
man who buys uniforms. 


All Metcalf Uniform Fabrics are submitted for 
scientific test and Certification to America’s largest 
independent, impartial scientific laboratory—the United 
States Testing Co. If the fabric meets the Testing Com 
pany’s drastic standards of quality, it is Certified. 
Otherwise, it is rejected And 
nothing can change their de 
cision. 

That’s why, when you read 
that Metcalf Uniform Fabrics 
are tested and Certified by Unit 
ed States Testing Co. for color 


fastness, uniformity of shade, 
abrasion resistance, and thread 
count—you can be sure you are 


getting fabrics that meet the 


test olf science. That is not 
opinion, guesswork, or _ sell 
praise—it is solid fact backed by 
test. 
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Puntshmeut 


A symposium of capital punishment is feat- 
ured in this issue of The Police Chief. It 
is weighted with the opinions of police ad- 
ministrators who favor retention of capital pun- 
ishment. These opinions should bear validity 
in any consideration of the subject, for they 
are based on years of experience in dealing with 
every type of crime from minor traffic viola- 
tion to murder, with every type of law-breaker 
from jaywalker to murderer. These are men 
who have worked with the end-product of crime: 
the victim and the perpetrator, in situations that 
play the score for the lightest of comedy to the 
deepest human tragedy. 


The fact that we do not have here an ex- 
pression from a police administrator favoring 
abolition of capital punishment does not mean 
such an official does not exist; it merely means 
that in the course of our inquiry and_ study, 
which does not pretend to be exhaustive or all- 
inclusive, we did not encounter one. 


Just as a medical student learns to view ob- 
jectively his portion of a cadaver for dissec- 
tion, the rookie policeman soon learns to ac- 
cept sudden death in all its forms with a certain 
philosophy. With the same objectivity, police 
learn to take in their stride the tragic incidents 
involving murder, whether it came about by 
a single bullet, many bullets, the proverbial 
blunt instrument, strangulation, agony-produc- 
ing poison, or other means. ‘The end-product 
he has to work with is not pretty. His objec- 
tivity is apt to strain a little in an atavistic aver- 
sion to the crime of crimes: the slaying of a 
fellow human being. 


The policeman sees the picture whole—the 
inert, often grotesquely disfigured corpse; the 
gricl-stricken, bewildered relatives of both the 
victim and the perpetrator; the indifferent o1 
snarling or contrite or piteous murderer; the 
morbid interest of the public; the lumbering 
start of the wheels of justice that may or may 
not stop short of death-row; the ugly greed ol 
those who use the tragedy for personal gain— 
these are the ingredients he works with. 

Admittedly we largely feature here the police 
side of the picture. To present the opposite 
view, we have turned to some other sources 
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THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 


to report current thinking featured in publi 
cations with wide circulation and are a poten 
tial in influencing public opinion. We are 
impressed with an apparent sameness in argu 
ments advanced against capital punishment, as 
well as a striking similarity in those upholding 
it. 

The fact is: statistics, studies, science, philos 
ophy, logic and religious scriptures (not in 
cluding those of some Eastern faiths that are 
based on reverence for and protection of life in 
all its forms as emanations from a Divine Source) 
—it. may be used either to uphold capital pun 
ishment or to support its abolishment. A 
clearcut, black or white answer cannot be found 
in these sources to convince all who question 
the right-or-wrong, effectiveness-or-futility ol 
capital punishment. The shades of gray are 
too strong to convert the pros to cons or vice 
versa. 

If basis for unanimity is to be found, it will 
be indicated by a backward view into centuries 
past and mankind's struggles to reach eve) 
higher peaks of culture, Ideas of social reform 
and advancement are conceived by a few in 
one generation, nurtured by growing numbers 
of men in succeeding generations, until ulti 
mately they are accepted by the majority. Wheth 
er that stage of civilization and individual hu 
man progress will be attained in this or another 
century, a millennium or a kali-yuga is im 
possible to predict. 


Meanwhile, those who favor capital punish 
ment may be comforted in the knowledge that 
9 states out of 50 of the United States and some 
30 nations (many of which retain the death 
penalty for political crimes) do not constitu 
a universal sanction of abolition. It is un 
mistakable that there is a trend in judicial pro 
cesses of the United States and Canada toward 
“life” sentences rather than the death penalty 
This trend is supported by statistics. 


Law enforcement is the initial arm of Justice. 
It is the means by which the person who breaks 
the civil or criminal law is brought into the 
custody of the prosecuting arm which arranges 
for his judgment before the Court of Justice. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


By BERNARD C. BRANNON 
Chief of Police 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Following the Japanese surrender in World Wai 
II the Allied powers placed on trial for their lives a 
number of Japan’s wartime leaders. Chief among 
the accused was General Hideki Tojo. <As_ prime 
minister he had advocated and led his nation into wan 
His was a sorry plight, for not 
\llied hatred, his 


and ultimate defeat. 
only was he the major object ol 
own people turned against him. 


\t the time of his arrest he attempted suicide by 
shooting himself in the chest, but American doctors 
saved his life. He received an on the spot blood trans 
fusion—blood from an American Later 
when the trial was about to commence, badly in need 
of dental work, an American army dentist treated and 
Three years later, 


soldier. 


made for him a set of dentures. 


at the conclusion of the trial, he was hanged. 


During the trial Tojo remarked with sincerity 
that he did not understand Americans. In effect he 
said, “I tried to kill myself, but you saved my lite; 
you made for me a beautiful sect of teeth; you provided 
me with American lawyers to help defend me—why? 


\fter all, you will soon hang me.” 


This is a true story, and when the subject of capi- 
tal punishment comes up I often think of it. Although 
there were judges from 11 Allied nations, the Tojo 
trial was largely an American undertaking. A sum- 
mary hearing could have disposed of Tojo in short 
order and few would have complained. But that 
was not the American philosophy of justice. It is 
said that the two-year trial lasted so long that the 
leeling of vengeance or retribution inevitably present 
at the end of a bloody and vicious war largely dis 
sipated. Of the 26 defendants who faced sentence, 
only seven received the death penalty. 


It is necessary to ask ourselves how great a part the 
feeling or desire for retribution plays in the assess- 
ment of capital punishment. All 
know that where public feeling is high regarding the 
commission of a particular crime, delaying tactics 
work in favor of the defendant. who would 
criticize our American system of criminal jurisprud 
criticize it because of the long delays possibie 


defense lawyers 


Thos¢ 


ence 
through legal maneuvering involving continuances, 
motions, appeals, and even executive action—may 


be shortsighted. 


Chere is none of us who has not on the spur of the 
moment done and said things which in a lesser emo 
Opponents ol 


tional state we have cause to regret. 


capital punishment maintain it works the same in 
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They charge that many lives have 
been taken by the state which, absent the temporary 
surge of a feeling of revenge, would never have been 


criminal justice. 


add that cruel and unretractable 
kind, the tak- 


ing of human lives under the guise of justice. 


taken. And they 


mistakes have been made—the worst 


In analyzing the causative factors in the adminis 
punishment under the law three elements 
Retribution. (2) Relormation. (3) 
society, 


factor. 


tering ol 
are listed: (1) 


Retribution, or vengeance ol 


Deterrence. 


is discarded as an unworthy and unwanted 


If it can be proven that capital punishment stems 


largely from this factor, the opponents of the death 


penalty have scored a major point in their argument. 
It has been ruled by court that: 

“When a court of justice awards punishment for a 
breach of the law, the object is not vengeance; the 
purpose is to deter the person who has broken the 


law from a repetition of his act, to reform him, and 


Al 





to deter other persons from a similar breach of the 
law.” (25 CJS p. 1180, n. 7) 


Thus, we are compelled to determine whether we 
can wash the dirt of vengeance trom the clean linen 
of justice in the triai for capital offenses. 


It is the Chessman case in California which has 
reactivated adamant views on capital punishment. 
The nature of the offense for which Chessman was 
condemned would certainly arouse the righteous wrath 
of public feeling. If his execution had been prompt- 
ly carried out following conviction and_ sentence, 
the world would never have heard of the case. Yet, 
through exhausting every channel of legal delay, 
Chessman gained a decade of life. He focused public 
attention upon himself with his writings. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a trained corps of public relation 
experts doing a better job that did he himself in at- 
tracting the public eye. 


Just as public vengeance rises, crests, and then flows 
away, so public sympathy can develop and reach a 
peak, Especially is this true in the United States 
where, possibly because of our inherent respect for 
the individual which can lead to compassion, the 
under-dog often finds favor. Yet emotionalism which 
leads to vengeance is, in the eyes of the law, hardly 
worse than the kindling of false sympathy which 
thwarts the carrying out of justice. 


The extraneous factors surrounding the Chessman 
case which invite public sympathy have no real bear- 
ing in the eyes of the law on whether his execution 
is justified. Judicial authorities have ruled his trial 
was fair, and they have refused to open the door for 
executive clemency. As of the time of this writing 
the execution has not yet been carried out. Whether 
it shall be decided that the susnense of constantly 
facing death over the years is punishment sufficient 
to replace the death sentence is for the California 
authorities to pass upon. Those who comment that 
he brought on the suspense through his own legal ac- 
tions in delaying his demise have a point, but they 
might be guilty of failing to recognize man’s great- 
est inherent urge—that of self-preservation. 


It is the fact that man’s greatest or strongest in- 
stinct is for self-preservation which argues for capi- 
tal punishment. To deprive him of his life is the 
most severe punishment, ephemeral in a sense as it 
is, which can be inflicted. If the degree of severity 
of punishment is truthfully correlated with the de- 
gree of deterrence in the commission of a crime, the 
proponents of capital punishment score heavily in 
their argument. 


Frustrating enough, this contention of proponents 
of capital punishment lacks the support of irrefutable 
evidence. Who can possibly say how many crimes 
were not committed because the would-be perpetrator 
feared the death penalty?) The converse is not true. 
We can definitely count the capital offenses which 





were committed in spite of the possibility of execu- 
tion. 


Perhaps the only test that could be made would 
involve the abolition of capital punishment in every 
state, with a close check thereafter on the commission 
of crimes formerly punishable by death. Yet even 
here we have so many influencing factors which might 
account for a rise and fall in this category of crimes, 
that it would be impossible to reach a definite con- 
clusion. 

For example, between 1923 and 1953 an average ol 
about 15 persons were annually executed, but the 
figure varied widely from year to year. One of the 
high years was 1935 when 199 were executed. Many 
experts felt this rise was due to the economic depres- 
sion of the times. Had capital punishment been 
abolished prior to this year, proponents undoubtedly 
would have named that as the cause of the increase 
in capital offenses, if indeed the rise in death pen- 
alties meant a rise in the commission of capital of- 
fenses. 


But what about the states which have at some time 
abolished the death penalty only to restore it again? 
At least six of our states have followed this procedure. 
It has been argued that the major cause of restoration 
of capital punishment in those jurisdictions, both at 
home and abroad, where it once had been abolished 
was the need for deterrence.. In 1947 Russia abolish- 
ed capital punishment, only to restore it for political 
crimes in 1950, and restore it completely in 1954. 


Proponents also maintain that without the death 
penalty no deterrent would be available to punish 
for violent crimes committed by those already serving 
a life sentence. In answer to this some states, such 
as North Dakota and Rhode Island, provide capital 
punishment in this instance only. 


It is also asserted that if the death penalty was elim 
inated the normal vengeful impulses of the people 
would be so frustrated as to lead to lynchings and oth 
er retributive killing. Many prosecutors and peace ol 
ficers are genuinely alarmed at the practice of paroling 
prisoners sentenced to life imprisonment. They fea 
that without capital punishment many dangerous 
criminals would be released on society only to strike 
again. 


Opponents on the other hand refer to the death 
penalty as ungodly, as contrary to religious principles, 
as having a brutalizing effect on the community be- 
cause the state deliberately kills one of its members. 
It is also claimed that the death penalty disrupts the 
orderly administration of justice by inducing lengthy, 
sensationalized trials, and court dockets overloaded 
with useless and delaying appeals. Racial prejudice 
and arbitrary selection of those upon whom the death 
penalty is imposed is listed as an argument. In sup- 
port of the latter contention, statistics such as a 1951 
study allegedly show that in Virginia 809 white men 
had been convicted of rape with no executions, while 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a million 
is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its police department. 
In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality record ever achieved by a 
community over 250,000. Service and maneuverability of its 80 
Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are cited as important factors in Milwau- 
kee’s effective traffic control program. 
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OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 







Mobility is the key to successful law enforce- 
ment! Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
supply this maneuverability when only minutes 
count. They stretch the arm of the law to reach any 
part of the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effectiveness: 
Solos are the ideal pursuit vehicle. Nothing 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


stops these maneuverable two-wheelers from 
arriving on the scene of trouble... fast. Busy 
Servi-Cars are triple-threats for traffic control 
... parking and meter work . . . residential pa- 
trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer, or 
write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for free folder on effective police 
mobility — the Harley-Davidson way. 











during the same period 52 Negroes were executed for 
the offense.! 


Efforts to limit or abolish capital punishment are 
of long standing. Quaker views on the matter were 
influential. The Pennsylvania legislature in 1794 
introduced degrees of murder, reserving the death 
penalty for first degree only. A gradual reduction in 
the number of capital crimes and the elimination of 
the mandatory death sentence in most states are in- 
dicative of the trend away from the severity of this 
kind of punishment. And this has been the inter- 
national trend, too. 


In ancient days sacrilege, attacking the divinity of 
kingship, was the highest crime for which death would 
lic. This has been supplanted by treason, wherein 
attacking the security of the state is still the gravest 
capital offense. It is questionable whether even the 
most ardent opponents of capital punishment would 
believe it advisable to remove treason as a capital 
olfense. 


Nor is there any great clamor to strip the police of- 
licer of his right to exercise physical force in effecting 
a legal arrest, or preventing the escape of a prisoner. 
Generally our laws permit the use of that amount of 
force necessary to compel the arrestee to submit or 
the escapee to return. When this occurs it is legally 
possible for the officer to kill within the performance 
of his duty a person who, if placed on trial for the 
olfense charged, could never be sentenced to death. 


Therefore the right to kill legally does exist in 
forms other than that of capital punishment. This 
would lead us to believe that it is not so much the 
taking of a life which offends opponents of the death 
sentence, but the manner and circumstances under 
which it is done. Capital punishment involves pre- 
meditation and deliberateness which, while done ac- 
cording to law, is repugnant to many. 


But is it the premeditation and deliberateness alone 
that offend? In times of war the life of the enemy 
is taken on the battlefield with legal justification 
and often as the result of a carefully planned, deliber- 
ate move. While war is to no one’s liking, few would 
trade their country, their national honor and _ their 
freedom for a policy of non-combat because killing 
of another is involved. 


Going turther, if we can draw an analogy between 
a state of war existing with an external enemy and a 
state of war existing with an internal enemy—in this 
instance the criminal element of our land—might we 
not justify capital punishment as a tool of self-preser- 
vation for the people as a whole, a weapon which, 
although of questionable value, should not be dis- 
carded in the throes of a battle against violent crim- 
inality—a battle we seem to be losing even with all 
our law enforcement aids? 


' Capital Punishment, Encyclopaedia Brittanica, p. 811. 
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EDITORIAL EXCERPT 


INJUSTICE BY SAFEGUARDS 
The Detroit News, Detroit, Mich 


Caryl Chessman, having exhausted every legal ave 
nue of escape available to him, has gone to his death, 
but we doubt that the international controversy he 
provoked died with him. He became the symbol ol 
of many things to many people so that at the end his 


guilt or innocence were minor issues. 


There are those who believe that he was not guilty 
in the first place; those who believe that even if he 
was guilty the State had no right to to kill him be 
cause capital punishment is morally wrong; those 
who believe he was guilty and approve of capital pun 
ishment, but who think he should have been permit 
ted to live; and those who belicve the sentence should 
have been executed yesterday or any day during th 
last 12 years. There are also variations and combina 
tions of those views and any one of them will provoke 
an argument, usually heated. 


Perhaps the greatest agreement would come to 

the statement that the Chessman case should nevei 

have been permitted to happen as it did. As laymen 

we shake our heads at a system of legal procedure that 

cannot secure agreed-upon justice, that has built in 
9 


to it so many and diversified safeguards that 12 
are required to satisfy it, and which creates a form ol 


years 


injustice through prolonged anxiety and agony. 


In this regard, those who say that Chessman himsell 
was responsible for the delay, that he could have a 
cepted the death sentence anytime it pleased him 
are asking that a man meekly die so that the legal 
machinery of his state and nation not be subjected 
to undue strain. He wanted to live and the pro 
cedure in which he became an expert permitted him 
to live. 


Those people around the world critical of — the 
United States because of the Chessman case accuse us 
of an inhumanity of which we are not guilty. They 
do not understand this case, many of them, becaus« 
they have no personal knowledge of a system that 
would go to such extremes to see that justice tri 
umphed. In their countries Chessman would have 
been dead 10 or 
been that. Our “crime” 
too long. 


Il years ago and that would hav 
is that we kept him alive 


If it is procedure that is at fault, what can we do 
about it? 
number and kinds of appeals a convicted person may 
make? 
with reasonable speed? 
think that it is not beyond the fine legal intelligences 
of this country to devise a method whereby justice 


Are we to eliminate safeguards, to limit the 
Must we temper absolute justice, if it exists, 
We have no answers, but we 
will be served and public opinion, here and abroad, 


not outraged ... 
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THE CENTER FOR QUALITY 
POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT 


FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER & 


The worlds most outstanding 
Finger Print Camera at your finger 
tips by simply attaching a Faurot 
Foto-Focuser to your 4x5 Graflex 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
Photographs finger prints on a 1 to 
I basis on all surfaces including con- 
cave and convex. 




































GRAFLEX 


This Graflex made 4x5 Speed 
Graphic Camera is considered a 
must for all around police photog- 
raphy. It takes “on the spot” evi- 
,dence — pictures such as — 
accidents, burglaries, homicides — 
day and night—indoors and outdoors. 





FAUROT ae UNIT 


This ultra-modern mugging unit requires no 
special training to operate. Occupying an area 
of 8’x 3’ it can be quickly assembled. Unit 
includes: Photographic camera with self-cock- 
ing shutter, solenoid, and dividing back — 
Camera stand with (3) three shelves — EX- 
CLUSIVE FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC 
SHUTTER and LIGHT CONTROL BOX — Cut film 
holder — Swivel chair — Shade. Three Light 
fixtures permanently affixed to camera plat- 
form — Replacement photo flood lamps — 
Identification holder and numbers — Wood 
floor base with shade and number support — 
Rear floodlight fixture. 


CAMBINOX 


The CamBinox is one of the outstanding achievements in the : ‘ 
Photo-Binocular field. It provides three instruments in one. For further info Saalion write fox! 
Binocular — Camera — Telecamera. The binocular part consists 


of a high grade prism binocular with 7 x magnification, provid- . 

ing an individual eye accommodation of microscopic sharpness. NG ROT | N Cc 
With the sub-miniature camera you can take photos in black- b ® 
and-white or color. Clear, detailed photos obtainable at a dis- 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
tance of 1000 yds. Interchangeable lenses allow the taking of 
telephotos or normal range snapshots. The binocular and the 


camera are synchronized so that the view seen through the FINGER PRINT 
binocular is effectively tele-photographed. SUPPLIES 
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Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 











CAPITAL PUNISHMENT PROPOSALS IN CANADA 


Cauadiau Chiefs 
Present the Case 





By GEORGE A. SHEA, O. B. E. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Cap tal punishment is a very controversial subject 
in Canada at the present time, due to the fact it has 
been dealt with in the press in recent months. It 
is doubtful if on any previous occasion the public 
has ever been bombarded with such a barrage ol 
press treatment, pro and con, in regard to the death 
penalty, In part, at least, this may be attributed to 
the famous Chessman case in California, which broke 
in the press at the wrong time for us. That case re- 
ceived tremendous coverage in the press throughout 
this country, as well as on radio and TV, adding 
explosive fuel to the modest fire smouldering here 
in favour of abolition, People who had never previ- 
ously been interested in the subject became infuriated 
over Chessman’s case. It became the main topic of 
conversation for awhile by both men and women. 
lo use a Jimmie Duranteism, everybody tried to get 
into the act by writing letters to the press. It is 
quite possible that the abolitionists have won some 
converts on account of Chessman and, for my part, 
I shall be pleased when the case has been finalized. 


Every few years for some unknown reason, save the 
desire of some politician, usually an obscure one, to 
gain publicity, the question of abolition of the death 
penalty is brought up in the form of private bills in 
Parliament, which up to this time have not succeeded 
in reaching the voting stage. At present there are 
several private bills before Parliament, some advocat- 
ing outright abolition, others for changes in the law 
with certain restrictions or to alter the long estab- 
lished method of execution by hanging to electrocu- 
tion or the gas chamber. One of the bills for aboli- 
tion was debated for two days some weeks ago and 
was postponed to deal with more pressing matters, 
with the understanding that further time for debate 
would be allotted later on in the current session. 
The Government announced that a free vote on the 
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bill would be permitted, which means that it would 
take no responsibility for the result. 


Our present Government assumed oll'ce in 1957, 
less than three years ago, and since that time it has 
taken unprecedented action by commuting the death 
sentence to one of life imprisonment in 33 cases out 
of a total of 41 cases of convicted murderers, which 
is Clearly indicative that the Government leans strong 
ly to the side of the abolitionists. One may wonder 
why this administration, which has the greatest major 
ity of members in the House of Commons of any 
Government in the history of Canada, hasn't brought 
in a bill of its own for abolition. ‘The reason its 
it knows well that a great many of its members do not 
share the administration’s views on this particular 
subject, as was quite evident during the two-day de- 
bate aforementioned. 
Government side were very outspoken in their dis- 
approval—in fact, there have been indications that 
even members of the Cabinet do not see eye to eye 
on this question, One commentator on television, 
following the debate, stated he understood that when 
the debate was resumed, the Minister of Justice 
would oppose the bill. 


Some of the members on_ the 


When we learned through news reports that a 
member of Parliament intended to present a privat 
bill advocating abolition of the death penalty, om 
Association made our view known to the Government 
by writing the Prime Minister in January last, point 


ing out the representations we had previously made 
to have the death penalty retained. 
municated our views to the leader of the official op 
position in the House of Commons and alerted othe 
organizations to take action. We have reason to be 
lieve that our efforts have brought encouraging results. 
If the matter is voted on in Parliament before the 
end of this session, we still believe it will be defeated. 


We also com 
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Better law enforcement communications... at your fingertips 


These hands are punching out an “All Points Bulle- 
tin,” over a Teletype network alerting police of a 
dangerous criminal at large. Lawmen will be warned 
to approach with caution, for the fugitive is heavily 
armed. In a matter of seconds, the noose will begin to 
tighten until finally the criminal is caught. 


Fast, dependable Teletype communications mean 
more effective crime detection and prevention. That’s 
why law enforcement agencies of federal, state and 
local governments rely more and more on Bell System 
private line teletypewriter service. 

Operating over facilities supplied and maintained 
by the Bell System, Teletype provides a written, ac- 
curate record of all messages. With little training any 
officer can send Teletype messages and operators aren’t 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


needed to receive the message. This means valuable 
man-hours saved, personnel freed for other duties, and 
maximum message security. 

Private line Teletype is flexible, permitting ready 
increases in stations and circuits. Teletype transmission 
is highly dependable, too, and of course, fast. In 
minutes, messages can be relayed from Maine to 
South Carolina or west to Ohio, over the 17-state Eastern 
States private line Teletypewriter Network. An “All 
Points Bulletin’ in California is received almost in- 
stantaneously by over 300 steitions between Oregon and 
Mexico. 

Call your local Bell Telephone manager for more 
information about a teletypewriter system that pays 
off in more effective law enforcement. 











Phe former administration at Ottawa appointed 
a Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons to inquire into this subject along with two 
other matters, and in the years 1954 and 1955, they 
made an exhaustive study of the situation. They 
heard many groups and individuals, includ ng_ psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, penologists, judges, lawyers, 
cic. Our Association was fortunate in being invited 
to send a small delegation, which we did. However, 
our notice was short and we had no time to call a 
gencral meeting to obtain the views of ov» members 
or to make any research—consequently our group 
had to content themselves in expressing their personal 
views and experiences. On the whole, I think our 
spokesmen acquitted themselves very well in the 
circumstances. I was one of the delegation who gave 
testimony, but I felt that our representations were not 
too convincing. 

We had appeared before this Joint Committee in 
April, 1954, and at our annual conference in Sep- 
tember that year we reported to the assembly, dis- 
cussing the matter at great length, with the result 
that our efforts were fully approved by a unanimous 
vote. The Committee had indicated to us that they 
might wish to call us later on. The Association at 
that time delegated the immediate Past-President, 
Chief Walter H. Mulligan of Vancouver, and the 
writer to represent the Association at any further 
hearings, which we did in March, 1955. As_ there 
were three subjects to be dealt with, it fell my lot 
to do some research and prepare a brief to support 
our contention that capital punishment should be 
retained, I compiled information on murders in the 
United States for a period of five years—1949 to 
1953, inclusive, from the Uniform Crime Reports 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, with a view 
of showing that the death penalty was a deterrent 
to murder. Professor Sellin of the University of 
Pennsylvania had testified in favour of abolition and 
quoted statistics for a period of five years up to and 
including 1948, his conclusions being that the statis- 
tics available to him did not prove one way or the 
other whether the death penalty was a deterrent. 
Appended to my brief, I provided a chart for the 48 
states showing the number of murders in each state 
for each of the five years mentioned, and showed the 
ratio of 1 to 100,000 of population. I placed the 
figures for the six states that did not have capital 
punishment at the top of the chart for casy reference 
purposes. The following are the states that did not 
have the death penalty at that time: Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Maine and Rhode 
Island. These six states had a total of 1,057 murders 
in the said 5-year period, total population reporting 
8,163,282. Michigan had 806 murders out of the 
total mentioned, 


We have done no further research on this situation 
since 1955, since the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
came to the decision that the death penalty should 
be retained, which report was adopted by Parliament. 
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The views we expressed at that time are just as true to 
day. I quote below an extract from ou presentation 
giving the salient points of our contention: 


“May we say we are deeply conscious that many 
fine and distinguished citizens of both Canada and 
the United States have given you their views, some 
of whom hold beliefs and opinions contrary to th« 
views we have already expressed here and those that 
we are now going to place before you. We have no 
quarrel with them and feel that they hold every right 
to express such views; in fact, we are pleased that 
these learned people have given testimony on_ this 
important subject because we believe they have 
strengthened our case and have made us feel more 
confident than ever that we are right in advocating 
the death penalty should be retained in Canada. 
We have been greatly impressed and comforted by 
the fairness and frankness of their presentation. We 
feel it is rather significant that these learned men 
admit they have been unable to discover any statis 
tics to sustain their opinions for the abolition of 
the death penalty because we gained the impression 
from their evidence that they had done considerable 
research, 


“As Chiefs of Police, charged with the responsibility 
of preventing crime, the detection of crime and the 
apprehension of those who commit it, we humbly beg 
your indulgence to receive our presentation of [acts 
and views in support of our considered opinion that 
the death penalty should be retained. 


“No. 1. In answer to the evidence given you by 
others that crime statistics do not offer proof either 
for or against the death penalty as a deterrent to 
murder, we wish to say, alter studying the figures 
for murder in the United States, we submit that the 
accompanying table will serve to show a comparison 
of the number of murders reported by six of the larger 
states for the 5-year period 1949 to 1953, inclusive. 
This table has been compiled from FBI figures. 
It will be observed that five states which have the 
death penalty have a lower ratio per 100,000 of popu 
lation than Michigan, which does not have the death 
penalty. The most striking example is that of Mas 
sachusetts, including the city of Boston, with a ratio 
of 1.3 (reporting population 3,729,795) compared to 
Michigan with a ratio of 4.5 (reporting population 
3,850,500—only 120,705 greater population than Mas 
sachusetts), Even the great State of New York with 
its huge population of 11,665,487 had a lower ratio 
than Michigan, namely 3.1. 


COMPARISON TABLE 


Reporting Rate Per No. Murders’ Death 


State Population 100,000 1949-1953 Penalty 
Mich. 3,850,500 4.5 806 No 
Mass. 3,729,795 1.3 187 Yes 
Penna. 5,699,131 aa 717 Yes 
| ie 11,665,437 3.1 1,820 Yes 
Calif. 6,666,927 3.5 1,154 Yes 
Ohio 4,924,372 4.2 1,055 Yes 
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SET 


Moving some obstacles requires dynamite 


or its equal. Blasting is good 
engineering. It’s a time and man saver. 
Our suggested blast isn’t dangerous; 

in fact it’s a safety factor— 

a life saver! 


When you encounter immovable objects 
in traffic, give ’em a blast 

on your siren. It’s the only way 

to rouse some dreaming 

drivers or pedestrians. 

You can’t rely on lights alone. 

Some people just don’t see them. 

Use Dynamite!! 


FEDERAL sirens are dynamite to 

traffic delayers. They pack a dynamite 
sound-blast that wakes the dreamer 
and clears the right of way. 

On cars, marked or unmarked, 
FEDERAL Class C or Q coaster sirens 

or powerful standard sirens 

get attention. On cars, marked or 
unmarked, the Interceptor electronic 
siren-PA unit backs up a dynamic siren 
with amplified voice. 


There are models of FEDERAL sirens 
and lights for every purpose 
in Catalog +300. Ask for it. 
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“No. 2. We olfer as strong evidence the fact 
that the United States, one of the most progressive, 
powerful and democratic countries of the world, 
has deemed it prudent to retain the death penalty in 
12 of its 48 States, including all of the larger ones 
with the exception of Michigan. It is worthy of 
mention, too, that the United Kingdom, which can 
hardly be classed as barbaric or less prudent in hu- 
manitarian principles than any other country, has 
retained capital punishment. 

“No. 3. We believe that the system of law ad- 
ministration in Canada in dealing with murder cases 
provides the necessary safeguards to prevent inno- 
cent persons being put to death, Furthermore, we 
know of no case in this country of any innocent 
person having been executed, 

“No. 4. The statement has been made in the 
evidence before you that imprisoned killers are re- 
ported to be well-behaved convicts. What does it 
mean? We imagine it is equivalent to saying that 
the most ferocious beast of the jungle is a rather 
quiet and docile animal behind steel bars, but we 
all know what happens if the beast succeeds in get- 
ting out of his cage. 

“No. 5. The statement that murder is the least 
risky of Canadian crimes would seem to merit lit- 
tle time on the part of this committee to refute it. 
We know nothing that will cause greater effort on 
the part of the police of all forces, even with na- 
tional or international aspects, or anything that will 
guarantee better results. 


“No. 6. We sincerely believe that all sane pei 
sons would prefer a sentence of lile imprisonment 
rather than suffer the death penalty; therefore, w« 
feel that capital punishment is definitely an effe« 
tive deterrent. The adage: ‘Where there is_ life, 
there is hope’ would seem to appropriately fit this 
situation. 


“No. 7. May we respectfully submit that we find 
it a rather sad commentary that honest and _ well 
meaning citizens are always vociferous in behalf 
of the criminals, but the poor victims are aban 
doned to their fate like voices crying in the wil 
derness. 


“No. 8. In conclusion, we humbly offer the 
suggestion that since the subject of the principles 
of Christianity have been introduced in regard to 
the death penalty, we believe that the Government 
has the same right as is claimed for the forcing ol 
its citizens to put to death our enemies in time of 
war, which principle has long been accepted by 
all religious denominations.” 


In closing, may I say that the moral issue seems 
to form the basis of the belief of the abolitionists, 
and in this regard, I heartily agree with the thesis 
prepared by Chief Edward J. Allen of Santa Ana, 
California, which appeared in the March issue ol 
The Police Chief magazine. In my view, the said 
article is the most profound one on the subject of 
the death penalty that has ever come to my notice. 





Death Penalty Mandatory in D. C. 


Phe Criminal Code of the District of Columbia 
is the only one in the 50 states that makes mandatory 
the death penalty in all first-degree murder convic- 
tions. It unequivocally states: “The punishment 
of murder in the first degree shall be death by elec 
trocution.” 


Terming the provision “barbaric” and an “ana- 
chronism in the law,’ Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
of New York has introduced in this session of the 
Congress a bill, patterned after the New York state 
code, which would amend the code to provide that 
a convicted murderer be sentenced to death unless 
the trial jury recommends life imprisonment, and 
giving the trial judge power to impose execution in 
his discretion to override the jury’s recommendation. 


At the same time a bill reversing this procedure 
has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative John L. McMillan, of South Car- 
olina, providing for life imprisonment as the stan- 
dard penalty for a convicted murderer unless the 
jury recommends death, and giving the judge dis- 
cretionary power to reject a recommended death 
sentence in favor of life imprisonment. The Judicial 
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Conlerence of, Washington, D. C., favors the adoption 
of the McMillan bill. 


Senator Keating, in testifying at a hearing on his 
bill, commented, “These obsolete provisions of the 
D. C. Criminal Code would long ago have been mod 
erated and it would not be necessary lor Congress 
to turn its attention to this problem at all if the 
people of the District enjoyed home rule .. .” He 
stressed that he was not advocating abolition of cap 
ital punishment, but “I certainly believe that it is 
barbaric to force imposition of the supreme penalty 
on any human being without an opportunity fon 
the exercise of judgment and discretion.’ 

Other testimony before the Senate hearing brought 
out the facts that justice would be better served, 
through conviction of more guilty defendants, if the 
juries knew that a guilty verdict would not auto 
matically carry a death penalty; that it is very diffi 
cult to obtain convictions on charges of first-degree 
murder in the District; that some defense lawyers 
favor retaining the present provision because of the 
tactical advantage of confronting a jury with a choice 
of acquitting a defendant on 
death; and that in the past six years, out of 141 in 
dictments for first-degree murder, only one resulted 
in execution. 


sentencing him to 
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I read with a great deal of interest the scholarly 
and thoughtful article on capital punishment by 
Chief E. J. Allen in the March, 1960, issue of The 
Police Chief. 


Shortly thereafter, in Time magazine, March 21, 
1969, there appeared an article on “Capital Punish- 
ment: A Fading Practice.” In this was repeated 
the hoary old tale which seems to be a favor‘: of 
the amateur criminologist: “Hangings were atte. ed 
by huge crowds, and since spectators were preoc- 
cupied with watching the gallows, hangings were 
favorite hunting groups for pickpockets, even though 
picking a pocket was a capital offense. If oppon- 
ents of capital punishment had to sum up their en- 
tire case in one tableau, it would be a scene show- 
ing a 19th century English pickpocket reaching 
lor the pocket of a spectator at the hanging of a 


pic kpoc ket.” 


Perhaps just to indicate that no arguments against 
capital punishment are complete without this story, 
‘t is now repeated in this month's (May 1960) 
edition of the Readers Digest, “Capital Punishment 
Is Not the Answer,” by Ernest Havemann. All ol 
which goes to prove simply that a good anecdote 


is good for good mileage. 


If this story is not apocryphal, and I suspect it 
is, it could be true and yet not be at all an argu- 
ment in point. One aware of the professional pride 
of the good pickpocket would know that this thief 
must consider the sweating, pressing, horror-stricken 
mass of morbid gawkers at a public execution as an 
ideal field for his labors. A prolessional who would 
pass up this opportunity must forswear his art forever! 
Which is merely to point up that ther’ are two as- 
pects to crime deterrence: (1) certainty of detection, 
and (2) severity ol punishment, Not certainty ol 
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Editor’s 
superintendent, Division of Narcotic 
partment of Public Safety, Springfield, Illinois, af- 
ter spending two and one-half years in organizing 
and developing a new division. Priory to that time, 
he had retired from a 35-year career as Treasury 
including 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Assistant to the 


agenl 


Secretary ; 
and consultant to the Secretary. With Jolin C. Cross, 
he is author of The Informer in Law Enlorcement, 
recently released by Charles ¢ 


By M. L. HARNEY 
4325 Verplanck Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Note: M Harney has just resigned as 


Contiol, De- 


assignments as assistant to the 


of the Treasury for Law Enforcement, 


Phomas, Publisher. 


detection rather than severe punishment, but ce: 
tainty of detection and punishment. 


Again, assuming some factual basis for the story, 
in neither of the articles cited do the authors seek 
to enlighten us as to the social setting. Even the 
most casual reader of legal history must know that 
there were times and places in the development ol 
English society when the poverty-ridden, starving 
thief might have considered the hangman as only 
the remotest ally of the four horsemen that already 
were riding him down. 

It seems a little unreal to argue that the threat 
of death does not deter. It is like saying we do not 
eat because we are hungry or drink when we ar 
thirsty. One fourth of the land surface of th 
world and one third of its peoples are now in the 
grip of tyrants whose regimes certainly are held 
together in some part by the hangman and _ the 


firing squad. Fear of death is one of the most funda 


mental facts of life. It is a primary and necessary 
instinct and judgment to preserve the race. Some 
times this fear is dramatized a bit. The Romans 


crucified the rebellious gladiators. The French rey 
olutionists invented the guillotine as the most potent 


logic to convince people who were s! 


mw to compre 
hend the benefits of the then-present version ol 
liberty, equality, fraternity. Hitler brought out the 
Seadsman with a high hat. But for most peopl 

e mere imminence of death in any form is likely) 


io be a “convincer.” 


This is not to join doubtlul company, but sim 
ply to reaffirm that self-preservation still is one of the 
first laws of nature. If the specter of death cows 
good men and patriots, it must curb outlaws. 


As I have said, it seems unreal to argue that pain 


and punishment do not deter and that, in som 
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“CRISIS 
AT MUNICH” 


and exciting shows on 

the award-winning television series “THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY”—presented each week on the CBS Television 
Network by the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Others “The Week That Shook The World,” 
sattle of the Bulge.” “Dirigible,” “Japan’s Changing Face,” 
“Down Range,” “Patton and The Third “Rommel.” 
Prudential makes available to adult groups—on a free-loan 


are some of the dramatic 


include: 


Army,” 


basis—16 mm motion-picture prints of these shows. 
To obtain a print of any of this season’s shows or any of 
“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” programs, 
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local Prudential Agent or office. 


contact your 


past 
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way, death, the ultimate punishment, especially Goes 
not deter. Such a concept is so contrary to every- 
day experience that it should be considered ridicu- 
lous, but today it is not. We see over and over again 
repeated, “Capital punishment does not deter,” 
on the principle that if we make it short and _ re- 
peat it often enough, we make a myth become real. 


And this argument can become absurd in the 
police operation. Why, for instance, do police car- 
ry firearms? Primarily for self protection, of course, 
because a pistol is a lethal weapon. But if the fear 
of pain or death does not deter outlaws trom at- 
tacking police, why burden ourselves with this hard- 
ware?) The argument becomes childish. 


Opponents of capital punishment are prone to 
quarrel with its finality and with !ts inequities. Cer- 
tainly they have a point on the finality theme. On 
the other hand, there perhaps is nothing as certainly 
unfinal as a so-called “life sentence.” Neither is 
there anything quite as inequitable. A life sentence 
may mean a reasonably long stay for the drab and 
lriendless murderer or rapist, but suppose he has 
the talent of a Chessman, who for more than a decade 
managed to make a mockery and world laughing 
stock of American judicial procedures. A “lifer’’ 
with his ability to write titillating prose from the 
cellblock can enlist support even from people on 
other continents who remind us of the preciousness 
of human life—and in their own political disturbances 
scem not to value a man much higher than a rabbit. 


\ two-time murderer can become a famous bird 
watcher, and get columns of fine prose in one of the 
country’s great magazines, some of it critical of his 
keeper, the Federal Director of Prisons, a man who 
perhaps is the country’s most able and lorward-look- 
ing penologist. These are simply illustrations of 
the pressures which can be built up. Incidents like 
this can be multiplied by every Sunday 
ment. How fair is this sort of a situation to the drab 
and undramatic con who may have perpetrated a 
crime no more atrocious than those of these glamor- 


supple- 


ized thugs? 


The great fallacy of the life sentence is, of course, 
that it presents a_ situation which is completely 
loaded against society and weighted in favor of the 
Time is all in his favor. The victim is 
usually very, very dead. His family and friends lose 
touch, Often they have neither the means nor the 
methods to keep informed. ‘The sentencing judge, 
usually mature, goes to a higher tribunal in the here 
or hereafter. ‘The young prosecutor forsakes the 
austerity of the District Attorney’s office for private 
practice and does not have the time or the official 
concern to follow up on his “lifers.” Meanwhile, 
the convict is tirelessly at work to make a life sen- 
tence as short as possible. 


convict. 


In Minnesota, a no-capital-punishment state, one 
of my brothers, a Treasury agent, was shot and killed 
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in a careful ambush. 
infants, was left with the very meager resources the 
government at that time provided in these cases. 
lt came as a shock and surprise to me that soon 
even the. sort of people one would think should 
know better were agitating for the killers release, 
something that never came about, perhaps becaus« 
there was a continuing official concern with the 
case, 


Another Minnesota case which many of you will 
recall, involved two torpedoes, hired killers of Mui 
der, Inc. We were convinced they were the killers 
of a Treasury agent in New Jersey, but the case was 
lost there. However, the pair had been sent to St. 
Paul to take care of a fugitive from Murder, Inc., 
justice who had left New York and sought sanctuary 
in the Mid-West. Tracked to St. Paul he was shot 
down by the combination’s killers, but the job was 
a clumsy one, the torpedoes were apprehended, con 
victed of murder and sentenced to life. 


Alter not too many years, the fat sum of $100,000 
turned up in St. Paul. 
fornia, had sent it along in the interest of the two 
worthies doing time in Bayport. Whether it was 
to be for a “fix” or just to create a lavorable atmos 
phere, or for high - priced counsel, was just a little 


Buggsy Seigal, then in Cali 


vague in the accounts of the hundred grand. How 
ever, the money was very real, and when the incident 
became public knowledge, its purpose backfired. Pea 
haps | am proving that in a well-organized state gov 
ernment, a life sentence for murder may be made 
to stick, 
it is a situation subject to many strains and weighted 
against the state. 
tunate to have in office for many years as Assistant 
and as County Attorney ol County, a 
dedicated public servant, James Lynch. Without 
his vigilant efforts the story might have been dil 
ferent. 


What I hope to demonstrate also is that 
In the St. Paul case, we were for 


Ramsey 


One of the most superficial arguments advanced 
by opponents of capital punishment is an alleged 
“comparison” of homicide rates in capital and no- 
capital punishment states. However, we have nevei 
seen any attempt at a realistic comparison of the 
factors leading to homicide. 
have any meaning, would require careful analysis olf 
backgrounds, races, mores, and customs. 


Such comparison, to 


Even such 
conditions as the temperature and humidity would 
have to be taken into account. Here is a tremen 
dously difficult problem comprising so many factors 
as to be almost impossible of analysis, yet it is usually 
set up as a most casual Comparison. 


If we are to further restrict capital punishment 
in this country, at least let us do it with our eyes open. 
Perhaps we are too “civilized” to kill people, perhaps 
we are too kind, 
we faint at the sight of blood when we should be 
excising a cancer, Perhaps the present outcry against 
the death penalty is just an extension of the in- 


Perhaps we are too solt, perhaps 


1960 The Police Chief 


His young widow, with two 
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SEX CRIMES by John Drzazga, 
Police Department N. Y. C. (Re- 
tired). Extensive and exhaustive 
research has resulted in material 
that has NEVER BEFORE AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT. 
to a detailed study of laws pro- 


In addition 


hibiting or restricting sex conduct, 
the book covers sexual history and 
customs, techniques used by per- 
verts, types of sexual deviations or 
practices, and commercial vice. 
Technical and medical terms have 
been cut to a minimum—the AV- 
ERAGE INTELLIGENT LAY- 
MAN CAN UNDERSTAND THIS 
TEXT. (Police Science Series ed- 
Leonard) 


ited by V. A. 





STOPPING VEHICLES AND OC- 
CUPANT CONTROL by Beryl 
Langford, Michigan State Univer- 
Robert Sheehan, Northeas- 
tern University; Thomas F 


sity; 
Lob- 
kovich, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; and Paul J. Watson, U. S. 
Treasury Department. Whether the 
police officer stops John Q. Public 
or the Dillinger of the day, he has 
a distinct advantage if he follows 
the basic principles presented here. 
After study and research on the 
numerous methods used and the 
rationale for the use of each, the 
authors have developed a_stan- 
dardized set of procedures which 
are effective and workable by any 
police department. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE 
SUPERVISOR by Clifford L. Scott 
and Bill Garrett, both of Military 
Police Corps, U. A neat 


package of leadership principles in 


S. Army. 


one small, easy-to-read, comfort- 
able book. There are no involved 
charts to confuse. No statistical 
mumbo-jumbo. This is an overview 
of the principles and practices of 
leadership as they pertain to the 
lieutenant, 


patrolman, sergeant, 


captain, inspector, and chief. De- 


lightfully and humorously _illus- 
trated with drawings by Artist 


Bill Garrett. (Police Science Se- 
ries edited by V. A. 


pp., 67 il., $7.50 


Leonard) 212 





THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT: 
Its Formation, Training and Use 
by Everett M. King, Coroner, Coun- 
ty of Alameda, California. By 
application of these suggestions 
FIELD TESTED WITH SUCCESS, 
the police administrator may easily 
and logically satisfy a community 
lack of serious consequence. Wide 












diversity of unit type and objec- 
tive is outlined and provides a 
GUIDE FOR FUTURE PLAN- 
NING ACTIVITIES. Twenty-sev- 
en photographs and _ illustrations 
supply visual proof that such work 
can be successful, satisfying, and 











of material value to the community 
as a whole. (Police Science Series 
edited by V. A. 224 pp., 
27 il., $8.75 







Leonard) 
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THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul B. Weston, 
New York City Police Department 
congestion—if you have a deep 
death on the highway, this book tells how it can be done. 
traffic control function is at last presented by a high ranking officer 
experienced in the command of accident reduction units. 
312 pp., 44 il. $11.50 





CRASH INJURIES: The Integrat- 
ed Medical Aspects of Automobile 
Injuries and D_aths by Jacob Ku- 
lowski, St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. Medicine, en- 
gineering, law—all three converge 
toward a solution as Dr. Kulowski 
deals with the WHY and HOW of 
crash injuries and deaths. A large 
part of the book is devoted to HU- 
MAN SALVAGE. Adjacent do- 
mains of engineering and biologi- 
cal sciences are explored, evaluated, 
with the medical 
Over 50 


tables and 600 illustrations high- 


and correlated 
situation as a_ whole. 
light and clarify the text. 1124 pp., 
1535 il. 75 tables, $32.50 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIV- 
ING: Factors of Traffic Enforce- 
ment by A. R. Lauer, Driving Re- 





search Laboratory, Iowa State Un- 
iversity, Ames. FOR THE FIRST 
TIME results of a continuous pro- 
gram of research are presented un- 
der one cover. The findings— 
spanning almost an academic gen- 
back- 
ground of driving research, psy- 


eration—include data on 
chology in traffic control, funda- 
driving, 
driving vision, 


mental factors of safe 


driver education, 
driver evaluation techniques, mak- 
ing license plates more effective, 
and real and imaginary causes of 
highway and traffic accidents. 


(Retired). If your job is to re- 
interest in preventing 
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creasing general soltiress in the administration ol 
the criminal law which lets our crime rate grow and 
grow in a society in which there now is practically 
no poverty and where any economic necessity for 
crime has almost disappeared. 

So if we are to weaken our stand for capital 
punishment, let us suggest that we do it without 
hysteria and without the reliance on cliches, the 
validity of which will not bear analysis. Let's 
recognize that in a soft civilization we may simply be 
seeking some non-existent soft answers. Let's not 
be deceived that capital punishment docs not deter. 
Let’s not be deluded into thinking that the words 
“lile imprisonment” are anything but a semantic 
concealment of the fact that life, that is, the inno- 
cent victim’s life, in this country is a very cheap 
commodity. 

And I would suggest that the position of the po- 
lice On capital punishment, especially as it applies 


to homicide of police, be adamant and that it be 
made known at every opportunity. 


We suppose the heaviest responsibility assumed 
by a police administrator flows trom the fact that 
daily he sends men out to meet the forces of the 
underworld, that inevitably, mathematically as_ to 
some of these, it will one day become his bitter por- 
tion to inform a wide-eyed woman that she has 
just become a widow and her children fatherless 
by a criminal’s act. We have a heavy responsibility 
to make these incidents as infrequent as possible. 


In our opinion, the police administrator must 
continue to insist that when criminals gamble with the 
lives of the police, the stakes be the highest. Let us 
keep valid the old thief’s advice, “Only chumps kill 
cops. It brings down the worst kind of heat and you 


are sure to burn.” 





THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST .. . from P. 4 

Once the lawbreaker has been apprehended, 
in theory the responsibility of law enforcement 
officials ceases. In practice responsibility ceases 
temporarily, but interest does not, for police 
agencies are charged with the prevention ol 
crime as well as its detection. There being a 
significant percent of recidevists among re- 
leased prisoners, police information must keep 
current on disposition of cases, release of pris- 
oners, type of release, etc., in order to perform 
their crime preventive duties. 


A very small percent of those who break the 
criminal law are required by Justice to forfeit 
their lives to the state as penalty for their crime. 
Periodically public attention is focused on a 
sensational crime whose perpetrator is ulti- 
mately executed. At such times a wave of senti- 
ment calling for abolishment of capital punish- 
ment sweeps through a country, and those who 
believe in its justice, its moral soundness and 
its efficacy as a deterrent rally to marshal a 
crosstide of public opinion, 


The alternative to capital punishment and 
punitive justice is then advanced: rehabilitative 
and/or preventive justice, utilizing all the skills 
of social, economic and medical experts in the 


proc CSS. 


The medical-psychiatric field is scarcely at 
the threshold of knowledge which would permit 
the diagnosis and treatment of a “murder-poten- 
tial” symptom in either child or adult. Belore 
this ideal state can be reached, human motiva- 
tions which cause a very small percent of hu- 
manity to commit a capital offense must be 
plumbed, measured and delined by science, 
and an infallible cure discovered. ‘To do this, 
the answers to many questions which have 
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caused sages throughout the ages to disagree, 
must be found: 

Do environment, heredity and physical de 
ficiencies alone—collectively, in combination 
or separately—create a murderer? Or, quite 
apart from physical factors, in the unknown 
essence of a man’s spirit and soul, are there 
factors triggering his mind to follow a course 
of action that inexorably leads him to murder? 


MISPLACED SENTIMENTALITY 


“Maudlin expressions are increasing in degree and 
number in each and every case where apprehensions 
are made of capital offenders. There seems to be a 
growing, shocking disregard for the victim and the 
victim’s family and a_ bizarre, distorted sentimen 
tality in favor of the murderer or sex offender.” 

The above is an excerpt from a letter written by 
Chief Harold Anderson, of the Norfolk, Va., Police 
Department to IACP Headquarters. \ccompany 
ing it was a clipping from the local press, relating 
Chief Anderson’s speaking out against “a spewing 
of maudlin over-sentimentalism” by the press toward 
a man accused of two murders. 

The case involved a 21-year-old youth charged with 
the shooting and robbing of a cab driver and the 
shooting of a state conservation officer. The news 
papers printed interviews with family, friends and 
neighbors of the boy, describing him as a quiet, mixed 
up youth who had been a trusted baby-sitter and 
“cute” boy, and whose behavior only recently sug 
gested anything odd. 
forcement and the public can best be served without 
this nauseating tripe I have been reading,’ Chief An- 
derson concluded. 


“It seems to me that law en- 


In this, as in so many sensational crime cases, all 
sympathy for the families of the victim becomes lost 
in morbid concern for the perpetrator. 


The Police Chief 
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From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 
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In the previous discussion on capital punishment 
(The Police Chief, March 1960), it was pointed out 
that the wisdom of the ages, as revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture and spoken through the saints and sages, ap 
proved and advocated the death penalty for certain 
heinous crimes. 

In our own times the people of California have re- 
peatedly (16 times from 1933 to 1960) turned back 
the constantly recurring repeal attempts of a militant 
minority and their malinformed minions. Yet, the 
present governor, with a seeming fixation, has vowed 
that he will foist the matter upon the California 
Legislature at succeeding sessions and the same 
old tired arguments will be trotted out again: 

1. Capital punishment does not deter crime. 

2. It “brutalizes” human nature. 


3. The rich and powerful often escape the death 
penalty. 

f. Swilt and certain punishment is more effective. 

5. Society is to blame for the criminal’s way of lile, 


so we ought to be more considerate of him. 


Let us, then, apart from the demands of pure jus- 
tice, which should be the only determining factor, 
examine the above claims for validity and provability. 


Capital Punishment Does Not Deter Crime? 


If this be true, then why do criminals, even the 
braggadocian Chessman type, fear it most? Why does 
every criminal sentenced to death seek commutation 
to life imprisonment? Common sense alone, without 
the benefit of knowledge, wisdom, and experience, 
convinces that we are influenced to the greatest degree 
by that which we love, respect or fear to the greatest 
degree—and that we cling most tenaciously to our most 
valued possessions. Life is indisputably our greatest 
possession. Additionally, there is no definitive proof 
anywhere that the death penalty is not a deterrent. 
There are merely the gratuitous statements of wish- 
ful thinkers, some of whom, because of the responsible 
duties of their positions, ought not be making un- 
provable or misleading statements. 

Parole and probation people, an occasional gover 
nor, prison wardens (some prefer to be called penolo- 
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Capital Punishment: 


YOUR PROTECTION AND MINE 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, California 


gists), criminal defense attorneys, and oftentime prison 
chaplains advance this “no deterrent” point of view 
None doubts their sincerity, but they are hardly quali 
fied to speak on the matter authoritatively or with 
pure objectivity. How can they possibly know how 
many people are NOT on death row because of thi 
deterrent effect of the death penalty? Neither do they 
see the vicious, often sadistic despoiler or the cold 
blooded professional killer plying their murderous 
trades. They encounter these predatory creatures 
after their fangs have been pulled; after they have been 
rendered harmless, deprived of the weapons and the 
opportunities to commit additional crimes. Natur- 
ally, in their cages they behave more like sheep than 
ravenous wolves. 


Prison wardens are housekeepers, custodians ol 
criminals after they have been convicted under ow 
system of justice; hence, they see them when they are 
docile by compulsion but certainly cunning enough 
to know that to “spring” themselves they must “make 
friends and influence people” of power and authority 
inside the prison walls, since their own criminal lives 
on the outside have deservedly brought upon them the 
judgment of society. It is neither the duty nor the 
prerogative of wardens or chaplains to decide matters 
of criminal justice. 
plished by the people, and their jobs, respectively, 
are to keep the gate locked, to feed, to clothe, and to 
guard—and to counsel, console, and convert. ‘True, 
it is altogether human to develop sympathy for even 
a depraved and chronic criminal. I suppose ; 
keeper develops a fondness for the wild animals which 
the taxpayers pay him to feed and guard. Yet, what 
kind of a zoo keeper would he be if he opened the 
cage doors and released the voracious beasts to prey 
upon the public? This very act would throw a com 
munity into terror and alarm. Even so, if a wild 
beast attacked a human being, there would be less 
guilt attached, since such an animal acts from instinct 
and not malice aforethought. Not so, a rational hu- 
man being who deliberately murders or defiles his 
fellowman. It might serve a good purpose if thes¢ 
“bleeding hearts” could accompany those whose duty 


This has already been accom 
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The Police Chief 
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it is to examine first-hand, at the scenes of their crimes, 
the gruesome handiwork of those for whom they in- 
tercede. This might give them pause to properly 
weigh the public interest in their private scales of 
justice. 

It is also put forth by those who would weaken 
our laws and, perforce, our ability to protect the in- 
nocent, that many murderers on death row claim 
they did not think of the death penalty when they com- 
mitted their crimes. This is undoubtedly true. That 
is precisely the point. If they had thought of it, they 
would not have committed their crimes. Here we 
have the spectacle of a minute minority olf convicted 
murderers convincing intelligent people that capital 
punishment is wrong because of their own failure to 
realize the consequences of their murderous conduct. 
Are we then to base our laws on this reasoning? What 
of the countless others who were deterred from murder 
through fear of the penalty? The implication is 
clear: even those murderers who didn’t think of the 
death penalty would have been deterred had _ they 
given it consideration. Our laws are made for reason- 
able creatures, not to satisfy an abnormal handlul. 
It is hardly the part of wisdom to be guided by the 
counsel and advice of an infinitesimally small band 
of bestial criminals. Further, the cunning individual 
and conspiratorial group who plot murder always 
imagine themselves too clever to get caught, or if 
caught, convicted. 


It Brutalizes Human Nature? 

But the opposite is true. Wanton murder brutal- 
izes human nature and cheapens human life, not the 
penalty for its perpetration, Capital punishment is 
the guarantee against murder and the brutalization 
of human nature, It places an inestimable value on 
human life—the forfeiture of the life of the despoiler. 
To allow heinous criminals to commit their crimes 
without the commensurate reparation of the death 
penalty would surely brutalize and degrade human 
nature and reduce society to a state of barbarism. True 
Christian charity is based upon justice, the proper 
concern for the weak and innocent, not upon a soft- 
headed regard for despicable and conspiratorial kill- 
ers. Let us resort to right reason and view retribution 
and reparation in proper perspective. 


The Rich and Powerful Generally Escape? 

There is truth in this statement and it is equally 
applicable to other penalties, not the death penalty 
alone, No one decries this discrimination more than 
law enforcement. The deals which allow criminals 
to escape justice are consummated by courts and at- 
torneys. Attorneys present evidence to the courts 
and judges hand down sentences. Responsibility also 
devolves upon citizen jurors to return proper verdicts. 
If some citizens, courts, and lawyers fail in their duty, 
is the law itself to blame? Rather it is their adminis- 
tration of it. Surely, bribery, social position, or po- 
litical pull ought not to influence the administration 
of justice, but admittedly they often do. Since this 
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is so, it would be as logical to advocate the repeal of 
the entire criminal code. If one person escapes jus 
tice, is it unjust that another does not? Since justice 
does not always prevail, ought we abandon our striv 
ing for its attainment? Who would advocate the 
abolition of the Ten Commandments because they 
are honored more in their breach than in their ob 
servance? Justice is still justice if no man is just! 
The defect, in this instance, lies in men, not in the 
law! Law enforcement firmly believes that all men 
should be treated equally at the bar of justice. “There 
are attorneys, judges, governors, parole boards and that 
peculiar phenomena called “Adult and Juvenile Au 
thoritics’” who decree otherwise. 


Jurors and Governors and Judges 

Let us take the matter of justice, including capital 
punishment, a step further. In selecting a murdei 
jury each prospective juror is asked if he has a con 
scientious objection to returning a death penalty 
verdict. If so, such a person is summarily excused 
as unqualified. No injustice obtains from tiis prac 
tice, since a private citizen has a right to his own opin 
ion. 

But this does not apply to judges and governors who 
have the duty of sentencing and the right of commu 
tation, since their consciences must be guided by the 
law which they have sworn to uphold. Therefore, 
if a judge or state governor has such a conscientious 
objection to the death penalty that he “creeps through 
the serpentine windings of utilitarianism to discover 
some advantage that may discharge him from the jus 
tice of punishment or even from the due measure ol 
it,” then such a judge or governor has disqualified 
himself, and ought, in all justice to the commonwealth 
he serves, to vacate his lofty position and return it to 
the people to whom it belongs. 
citizen, he can campaign to his heart's content for 
the abolition of whatever law he doesn’t happen to 
like. In the meantime, however, he ought not at 
tempt to substitute the minority decisions of our Su 
preme Courts for majority decisions or be persuaded 
by the opinions of condemned criminals on murderer's 
row. Further, to incessantly inveigh from high office 
against the law of the land, particularly a law in 
grained in the tradition of our Judeo-Christian cul 
ture, smacks of arbitrary dictation. The business olf 
government is justice, not pity—however  sell-con 
soling. 


Chen, as a private 


Life Imprisonment 

In most of our states life imprisonment simply does 
not exist. In truth and justice the term ought to be 
discarded since it does not mean what it says. In the 
State of California, for example, the State Constitu 
tion provides that the governor, under his commuta 
tion powers, may set aside the words “without parole” 
with respect to life imprisonment. It would take a 
constitutional amendment to abolish that power. 
In other states life imprisonment means merely a 
varying number of years. 


The Police Chief 
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Death Penalty Seldom Used 

Phe argument that the death penalty is seldom used 
argues for its retention, not its abolition. It proves 
that juries and courts are exercising extreme leniency, 
even with vicious murderers. Yet, there are certain 
heinous crimes regarding which the very stones would 
cry out for the death penalty were it abolished. There- 
lore, it should be retained as just punishment and 
reparation for these and as a deterrent for other ma 
lignant criminals. It would be a better argument for 
the abolitionists if they could say that the death 
penalty was capriciously or routinely being returned 
for every homicide. 


Specious Arguments 

I'wo ol the reasons advanced for the abolition ol 
the death penalty have no validity whatsoever. One 
is an attempt to equate human slavery with capital 
punishment. The argument is this: Slavery was once 
rampant, but now an enlightened society favors its 
abolition; therefore, we ought to do away with capital 
punishment, since we “moderns” are more “enlight- 
ened” than our forebears. 

Firstly, slavery never was, or never will be, morally 
right or justifiable or just. The death penalty is mor- 
ally right and justifiable and just. So these sophists 
are merely advancing a completely false and odious 
comparison. Here is another “beaut” from a univer- 
sity psychiatrist: The death penalty could be society's 
way of “projecting its own crime into the criminal.” 
Now, I submit that the longer we permit this type 
of nonsense to be spread abroad, the more ridiculous 
our nation is going to appear in the eyes of the world. 
[ understand that there is a growing resentment among 
those in the medical profession against this type of 
gobble-de-gook, and about time. 

It is obvious to anyone who believes in the moral 
and natural law (as clearly stated in the law of the 
land) that first-degree murder requires personal pre- 
meditation and the full consent of the will, hence, 
its punishment should be meted out to the criminal 
or criminals personally responsible. To argue other- 
Wise is to argue the unnatural, but admittedly, this 
is the day of the unnatural logician. 

We argue that the unnatural in sex is natural and 
point to fables for proof. Thus, we have the Oedipus 
and Electra complexes, situations culled from Greek 
drama and foisted upon us as Freudian truisms. No 
use talking about free will, we just can’t help our- 
selves. So today there is no crime, really, and no 


criminals—just “complexes.” And these “complexes” 
are so “complex” we must all eventually succumb to 
their “complexity’—and employ a_ psychoanalyst. 


(Physician, heal thyself!) Truly, it is possible fon 
people, even with exceptionally high 1Q’s, to be 
nuttier than fruitcakes, or vice versa, as the case may 
be. We had better be careful in these “modern” 
times (which condone the criminal immorality ol 
ancient Greece and Rome) or we, too, will abandon 
our reason altogether. Mainly because of their sexual 
excesses, aberrations and perversions, St. Paul told 
the Romans (Ist Epistle to the Romans) that they 
had gone blind and no longer knew the difference 
between right and wrong. Neither does this gener- 
ation in many respects, and we will degenerate fur- 
ther if we continue to give ear to certain types ol 
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psychoanalytical professors and their automorphic 
automatons who impute to all of us (including 
themselves?) the guilt for the personal crimes of indi- 
vidual criminals. 


Swift and Certain Punishment 

Swift and certain punishment is assuredly a crime 
deterrent, but only when coupled with commensurate 
severity, otherwise the statement is an absurdity. 
Suppose a bank robber was very swiftly and very 
surely sentenced to five days in the county jail; or a 
rapist swiftly and certainly given a $25 fine. Would 
such punishment (?) be a deterrent to either the bank 
robber or the rapist? Surely, the deterrent value is 
in the severity as well as the swiftness and the cer- 
tainty. However, if one had to choose but one of the 
three, then the severity of the punishment must needs 
be selected. 

Once again, we must reiterate that some lawyers 
and courts and the criminals themselves have caused 
the “swiftness and certainty” of justice to have al- 
most vanished from the American scene. The same 
sources would now abolish the severity. Yet, those 
lawyers who, through capricious, dilatory tactics con- 
tinually postpone justice are the very ones who prattle 
about swiftness and certainty as a substitute for sever- 
ity. The Chessman case is a prize example of how law- 
yers, judges and a governor can foul up “swift and cer- 
tain” punishment. The irony of it is that Chessman and 
his attorneys and the present governor, who were re- 
sponsible for the seemingly interminable postpone 
ments, now cry to the high heavens that such postpone- 
ments are “cruel and unusual punishment.” No 
wonder Hamlet cited the “law’s delay” as one of the 
problems that was driving him nuts. Chessman him- 
self became so disgusted with the publicity-seeking 
antics of one lawyer who injected himself into the case 
that he fired him, publicly. However, this did not 
delay the redoubtable attorney, and he is still trying to 
make a career of the case. Wonder what further “de- 
terrent” he needs? 


Individual States and Capital Punishment 

A study of the statistics on murder in the 48 states 
in 1958 produced some interesting results with respect 
to the capital crime. The proponents for abolition 
make much of the fact that there were seven states 
in 1958 (nine since the admission of Alaska and Ha- 
wali) which have abolished capital punishment. 
These proponents make no mention of the fact that 
eight other states in the Union once abolished capital 
punishment and have returned to it. 

The states which abolished capital punishment and 
after an unhappy experience restored it are: 
lowa, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, Arizona, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee. It is noted that three of these 
states border on California: 
the southeast; Oregon, continguous to the north on 
the coast; and Washington, further north and also 
Since these comprise the area 


Kansas, 


\rizona, continguous to 


on the west coast. 
surrounding and abutting California, it is the most 
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revealing and significantly important statistic for 
California residents. Of the states which have abol 
ished capital punishment, two are now in New Eng 
land: Maine and Rhode Island. Maine had one ol 
the highest murder rates in New England in 1958, 
with an average of 2.5 per 100,000 population (all 
averages are quoted using this population figure). 
The six New England states have an average of 1.6, 
the lowest murder rate of any section of the country, 
yet only two of the six states have abolished the death 
penalty, and one of them has a rate half again as high 
as the average. New Hampshire, which has the death 
penalty, compares with the lowest, 0.7. 

Seven midwestern states: Iowa, Kansas, Minne 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Mis- 
souri, have an average of 2.2 murders for 1958. It is 
noted that three of these states returned to capital 
punishment after having abolished it, and two of th 
seven still have no capital punishment. 

In the I] far western states, the average percentag 
in 1958 was 3.7, oddly enough the exact percentag¢ 
for the State of California. Four of these states re 
turned to the death penalty. The other seven states 
have always had capital punishment. 

Eleven northeastern states had an average of 3.1 
murders in 1958. 

The highest murder rate of the geographical groups 
of states was the southern group of 13 states. ‘They 
had the exceptionally high rate of 9.0. Admittedly, 
the South has a problem, but the removal of th 
death penalty would only aggravate it. Of these states 
only ‘Tennessee ever tried to get along without capital 
punishment and has since returned to it. 

It would appear that the permeance of racial, eth 
nic and religio-political cultures influence crime rates, 
including murder, in the various geographical sec 
tions of our country. Common sense dictates that more 
severe punitive sanctions are necessary in those states o1 
sections where serious crime is more prevalent. Con 
versely, where the crime is minimal because of the law 
abiding nature of the people, murder is less frequent. 
Thus it is that the New England States have a low 
murder rate while the South has an unusually high 
rate. It would be the height of folly therefore to 
advocate the removal of the death penalty throughout 
the Southern States where the crime of murder is a 
serious threat. 

Where crime and murder are at a low level and 
where community life is governed by respect and 
reverence for law, rather than by its enforcement, 
then severe punitive measures may be relaxed, but 
not abolished. (Such a state presages the millennium.) 
On the other hand, where crime and murder are a 
serious problem, then the removal of stringent puni 
tive measures further aggravates it. The eight states 
which re-enacted the death penalty after a trial period 
without it, discovered this to their own dismay. 


The seven states within the corporate United States 
which do not have the death penalty are among th 
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smallest, in territory and/or population: Delaware, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. There is among them only 
one really large state, Michigan, whose 1958 popula- 
tion of 7,865,547 exceeds by more than a half-million 
the combined total of the six other states. Michigan’s 
1958 murder rate per 100,000 population was 3.1, not 
only the highest of these seven states, but higher than 
both Pennsylvania and New York, two of the three 
most populous states in the Union—with over eleven 
to sixteen million respectively. California, in the 
top three, has approximately twice the population of 
Michigan. New York has a 2.8 rate and Pennylvania 
2.5. The experience has been that the larger states 
with crime problems have found it necessary to return 
to the death penalty. And to re-emphasize, three ol 
these states either border on California, or are on the 
west coast, or both. 


California Officers Murdered on Duty 


I do not have the figures for the other states, but in 
California a review of the number of police officers 
killed in line of duty during the past ten years is of 
significance. From 1950 through 1959 there have 
been 35 law enforcement officers shot and_ killed 
while performing law enforcement duties, i.e., pro- 
tecting the lives and property of California citizens. 
Even more alarming is the fact that of the 35, approxi- 
mately twice as many were murdered during the lat- 
ter half of the decade than were killed during the 
lirst half. “Twelve were killed from 1950 through 
1954 and 23 from 1955 through 1959. In the last 
three years 17 of these 23 were murdered while on 
duty. 


At a time in our national and state history when 
crime is increasing alarmingly and when the murder of 
police officers in the State of California is reaching 
new heights, we have powerful figures and groups 
advocating the abolition of capital punishment— 
almost an invitation for murderous thugs to kill more 
police officers whose duty it is to protect (even at the 
expense of their own lives) the very citizens who advo- 
cate leniency for their murderers. Where is the re- 
ciprocal regard for the life of a police officer in the 
minds and hearts of these paragons of Christian 
charity, in or out of the governor’s office, in or out of 
our courtrooms, on or olf our judicial benches, or in 
or out of the Humpty-Dumpty (egghead) claque in 
politics, entertainment, television, journalism, and edu- 
cation? (By “eggheads” I do not mean authentic in- 
tellectuals, but the poseurs.) 


Perhaps we are arriving at a governmental philoso- 
phy which considers the lives of police officers ex- 
pendable, but not so the lives of the vicious criminals 
who murder them. Rather, we must protect the lat- 
ter, since to punish them too severely would be “pro- 
jecting society’s crime into the criminal.” Would it 
not be more sensible and accurate to state that “so- 
ciety” is to blame for the murder of its police officers 
unless it insists upon the retention of the death pen- 
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alty as a protection lor its own protectors, ergo, so 
ciety itself? Unmistakably, without militant police 
protection the whole of society would overnight be 
come a criminal jungle. 


Conclusion 


Of course, the overwhelming statistic (for those who 
wish to decide on statistics alone) is that 41 of the 
50 states and the majority of the nations in the world 
have the death penalty. 

However, even though statistics, per se, unques 
tionably favor the retention of the death penalty, mere 
numbers, pro and con, ought not be the deciding 
factor. The deciding factor should be the consider- 
ation of justice—the primary, if not the sole business 
of government. All of the erudition, wisdom, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of history reveals that the death 
penalty is morally and legally just. For the just man 
or nation this should be sufficient. Even so, justice 
is still justice, if no man is just—were it not so, God 
would have told us. 


Degrees of Murder 


In a letter on behalf of the Canadian Association 
of Chiefs of Police to the Prime Minister of Canada 
earlier this year, Secretary-Treasurer George A. Shea 
stated, “May we say that we have long held the view 
that gangsters in the United States have seldom op- 
erated in Canada, due to our stringent laws, partic 
ularly the death penalty. Even in the states in the 
United States that have retained the death penalty 
for murder, the law iy not as severe as ours, because 
there it is possible to evade the supreme penalty by 
an accused pefson offering a plea of guilty to a 
charge of 2nd degree murder, which provision we 
fortunately do not have in Canada.” 


Maryland Plans Statewide Training 


All police chiefs and sheriffs in Mary.» 1 were in 
vited by Maryland State Police to attend meeting at 
State Police Headquarters in Pikesville early this year 
to discuss development of short police tra ving courses 
which would be available to the various police d 
partments of the state. In addition, the adoption ol 
a proposed uniform traffic ticket was discussed. 


Colonel Carey Jarman, superintendent of the state 
police, offered the physical facilities of the Maryland 
State Police Training Academy and its staff for the 
program. 

The Maryland State Police is launching this yeai 
an in-service training program for its own personnel. 
Each rank will attend a five-day instruction period, 
residing at the Academy, with a different level of in- 
struction for each. Trooper and trooper | /c ranks will 
complete the training this spring, with the higher 
ranks attending classes during the fall months. 
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EXECUTIONS 1959 


The latest statistical report, National Prisoner 


Statistics, No. 25, February 1960, issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., gives the 


following data on executions in the year 1959. 
“In 1959 a total of 49 executions were carried out 
by civil authorities in the United States, one more than 


the record low of 48 in 1958. A comparison of the 


average number of executions per year for the past 
three decades shows: 


Average No. Percent decrease 


Years Per Year over 1930-1939 
1930-39 167 — 
1940-49 128 23.4 
1950-59 72 56.9 


(The above table supports the statement that in 
the past decade there has been a growing trend away 
from the death penalty in favor of life sentences. 
Ed.) 

“Executions occurred in 16, or about one-third 
of the 43 jurisdictions (41 states, District of Colum- 
bia and the Federal) whose statutes provide for the 
death penalty. Four of the 16 states accounted for 
half of the executions. (The four states were Florida 
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with 10, Arkansas and California with 6 each and 
Georgia with 4.) 

“The one execution in Nebraska in 1959 was its 
first since 1952. Connecticut had 2 executions, the 
first since 1955. The 6 executions in Arkansas and 
the 3 in Pennsylvania were the first since 1956. 

“Only males were executed in 1959. Forty-one exe- 
cutions were for murder and 8 executions for rape. 

“Prisoners executed ranged in ages from 18 to 58 
with the median age of 33.8 years as compared to 
the median of 28.5 in 1959. Two 18 year olds were 
executed—one for rape in Florida and the other 
The oldest prisoner (58) 
was executed for murder in Florida. 


for murder in Arkansas. 


“Lethal gas was used in 9 executions, electrocu- 
tion in 40. No hangings were carried out. 

“The elapsed time period between first sentence 
to death and execution for those executed in 1959 
ranged from 65 days in a Nebraska murder case to 9 
years, | month, 21 days for a murder case in Penn- 
sylvania. Appeals, new trials and judicial and exe- 
cutive orders granting stays of execution accounted 
for the wide range in elapsed periods. For the 49 
prisoners executed in 1959 as well, as during the 
previous three years, these periods may be grouped 


as follows: 


JuNE, 1950 29 
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Executions 


Elapsed Time 1956 1957 1958 1959 
3 months and under aot ee 4 6 5 
4 to 6 months ........ ee ie | 3 3 4 
7 to 12 months . : Getassasanes Ta 25 12 15 
13 to 18 months : 20 8 8 7 
2 SO eee 8 8 3 8 
Be WO GO, Sisco. S 8 7 6 
eg ee ene ee 1 5 3 2 
49 months and over .... a 3 4 6 2 
Total executions 65 65 48 49 


“At the close of 1959 there were 164 prisoners 
awaiting execution in 33 jurisdictions (31 states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Federal). Over hall of these 
(86) were awaiting execution in 8 states. These 
were California with 25, Arkansas with 12, New 
York aud South Carolina with 10 each, Georgia with 
8 and Colorado, New Jersey and Ohio with 7 each. 

“The 164 (awaiting execution) at the close of 
1959 marks the highest number awaiting execution 
during the period for which such statistics are avail- 
able.” 

Tables, giving various types of information on pris- 
oners executed, included in the above report show 
that in the year 1959 there were 16 White prisoners 
executed, 15 for murder and | lor rape, and 33 Negro 
pr:soners, 33 for murder and 7 for rape. 

In the 20-year period 1930 through 1959, of the 
total 3,666 executions, 1,653 were White, 1,972 Negro 
and 41 other races. Offenses by race and sex were: 
Murder—1,578 White Male, 18 White Female, 1,551 
Negro Male, 11 Negro Female, 39 Other Races Male; 
Rape—412 White, 382 Negro, 2 Other Races; Other 
Olfenses (armed robbery 22, kidnapping 16, bur- 
glary' 11, espionage 8, aggravated assault? 4)—31 
White Male, 2 White Female, 28 Negro Male. 

By regions the’ South accounted for 2,201 execu- 
tions of the total 3,666 in the 20-year period 1930 to 
1959. ‘There were 31 Federal executions carried out 
in 14 states and Alaska when it was a territory. By 
regions of the United States, executions were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


BRIEF HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Hon. Evelle J. Younger, Judge of the Municipal 
Court of Los Angeles, in the February, 1956 issue ol 
the American Bar Association Journal, wrote of the 
historical background of capital punishment: 


“We should realize that our reaction to the execu 
tions carried out by our predecessors may be prophetic 
of the reaction that our successors will have to ow 
present-day system. Bioody Queen Mary, who caused 
thousands of executions, undoubtedly was activated 
by the noblest of motives. The lawyers and judges 
who participated in the Salem witchcraft trials would 
strenuously resent any suggestion that we are more 
honorable or conscientious than they. If we can’t 
claim more noble motives, we can at least hope our 
judgment as reflected in our system of punishment 
better stands the test of time. 


“Originally the death penalty rested primarily 
upon man’s efforts to placate the gods, lest their benef- 
icent solicitude for the group be diverted as a result 
of apparent group indifference to the violation ol 
social codes supposedly revealed by the gods. The 
complete blotting out of the culprit was a practical 
demonstration of group disapproval. Later the in- 
dividual came to be looked upon as a scoundrel, 
capable of free choice in every aspect of his con- 
duct, who had wilfully chosen to do wrong. The 
theory of capital punishment which evolved in this 
period was based on man’s natural desire to return 
blow for blow, injury for injury. 


“In order that the desire for revenge would not 
develop to the point where every killing resulted in 
family feuds and wars of varying sizes, restrictive 
laws were introduced, Gradually, it was realized 
that crime was more than a personal alfair between 
guilty party and guilty victim, and the state took 
over the responsibility for punishment. Action was 
still purely retaliatory. Later, however the concept 
developed that in punishing, the state provided 
protection against potential injury, 


NORTHEAST Total Exee tions 591 ; 
New England ........ iannk bdsnias Gieubanecaosscaece.. "a “A penal system evolved, featuring three clearly 
Middle Atlantic 539 delined aims—(1) prevention, (2) punishment and 
NORTH CENTRAL . Total Executions 382 (3) indemnification. It was contended that only the 
Tae . ‘eo e 9Q8 . ° . 
East North Central 293 death penalty achieved these objectives. \s de 
Sean SE Lee ne terrence ranked higher, moi nd mor rimes b 
2 P ‘rrence ranke TY, ‘ec anc e « cs c 
SOUTH : Total Executions 2,201 ‘ ; 8 2 
South Atlantic 1.171 came capital crimes. ‘Torture belore, and degrada- 
Mae Geet Caen) = 468 tion after, were added to the punishment of death. 
West South Central 562 “oN rdi to the Bibl | t death 
PRON s . , : According to the Bible, the punishment of death 
WEST Total Executions 461 ERA f ie ; 
Mountain eects? ue blk eee”: was inflicted for a large number of offenses against 
eS See EASE ee Ne OS 325 the laws of Moses. Among these offenses we find, on 
Total Executions (41 states and District of Col.) 3,635 the one hand, so serious a crime as murder, and on the 
Federal Executions ........................ Ni eee ~ ot other, so petty an offense as gathering sticks on the 
—_—_— Sabbath day. 
TOTAL FOR U. S., 1930-1959 .. ane 3,666 
“Later, when the population was sparce and men 
were needed for armies, executions were rare. Wil- 
9 in North Caroira, 2 in Alabama. ‘ . 
1 in California committed by prisoners under life sentence. liam the Conqueror, lor example, used the death 
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penalty only to punish conspiracy against his rule. 
His successors, however, reintroduced it for other 
crimes, and the pendulum swung. 


“In the days of Blackstone there were 160 difler- 
ent felonies for which the penalty was death. The 
trend continued until there were 222 capital crimes 
(including the shooting of a rabbit, the theft of a poc 
ket handkerchief and the cutting down of a cherry 
tree), 

“Only in the last century has there been delinite 
and permanent recognition of the supreme value ol 
life to the extent that capital punishment has been 
virtually restricted to the crime of murder. 


“Notwithstanding other indictments we may level 
at those responsible for bloody orgies of the past, 
we cannot deny that they possessed imagination, 


“Included among the earliest methods of execution 
were crucifixion, stoning, poisoning, — starvation, 
drowning and burying alive. Condemned criminais 
were sawed or chopped in two while still alive by the 
ancient Persians, Hebrews and Chinese. — Flaying 
(skinning) alive was a common method of execution 
in the Far East. The European variation on this 
method involved the victims being subsequently 
impaled, i.e., stuck on a sharp stick. Another Orien 
tal favorite consisted of the victims being eaten alive 
by insects or sewn in a bag with poisonous snakes. 
The Chinese ‘torture of the knife’, the Japanese ‘ex 
ecution of the twenty-one cuts’, and the Peruvian 
method described as ‘slicing to death’ all involved the 
victims being cut pieces as slowly and painfully 
as possible. 

“From 1426 to 1772 criminals were sometimes 
pressed to death in England. ‘This method was also 
used at Salem in 1592 during the witchcralt trials. 
Boiling, which had at one time been in_ frequent 
use by the Chinese, became the punishment for pois 
oning in England in 1530, and was used on the Con 
tinent from the 13th to 16th centuries, although some 
rulers considered frying preferable to boiling. 

‘Drawing and quartering’, French style, involved 
pulling the criminal literally to pieces, after prelim 
inary torturing, using four of the strongest horses 
available. ‘Breaking on the wheel’ was popul: uw during 
the 18th century in France and Germany. The custom 
ary procedure was to bind the criminal, face up, to a 
large wheel and beat him to a pulp with a sledge 
hammer or iron bar. 


“Burning alive was one of the first and most widely 
used methods of execution. We find mention of it 
in the Old Testament as a punishment for incest 
and prostitution. Evcry year during the Holy In- 
quisition scores of persons were burned at the stake. 
Che Protestants adopted a similar method in dealing 
with those who plotted against the true faith. Burn 
ing was by no means reserved for heresy, however. 
Witchcraft in particular was punished in this manner. 

seheading is one of the most ancient and popu- 
lar of all forms of capital punishment. It was used 
by the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Chinese 
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and Japanese. Here again there were variations. 
‘The method most susceptible of error on the part ol 
the executioner involved the use of a rather light 
sword and required considerable strength and good 
timing—so much so that the condemned man on 
occasion would offer a bonus should the man handling 
the knife sever the head with one stroke. There were 
many cases of bungled executions. This unfortu- 
nate situation led the French government to seek ad- 
vice from the Secretary of the French Academy of 
Surgery and resulted in the development of the guil- 
lotine in 1792. 

“Like beheading, being shot to death by a firing 
squad is considered an ‘honorable’ way to die; and 
this method is and has been for many years favored 
in the case of a military execution. Hanging, on 
the other hand, is considered a dishonorable way to 
meet death. This distinction seems to me to be high- 
ly academic. 

“Hanging in many and varied ways has been the 
most popular, if not the most foolproof, method of 
execution. In England the practice developed of 
letting the bodies hang and rot in order to bring the 
message more forcefully to the populace. Early 
hangings resulted in death by strangulation. The 
modern method, dating from the time of the ‘long 
drop’ was originated, consists of dislocation of the 
neck by breaking the spinal cord. An executioner 
named Berry, in Yorkshire, did considerable research 
to the end that the drop should be long enough to 
bring about instantaneous death, but not so long 
as to cause mutilation; and he published a ‘drop 
table’ in 1885, containing considerable helpful in- 
formation concerning the rope, scalfold, technique, 
etc. 

“Centuries ago animals were treated like human be- 
ings, or vice versa. Pigs, horses and cattle were 
frequently executed for murder. In 1474 a male do- 
mestic fowl was tried for the ‘heinous and unnatural 
crime of laying an egg’ and was sentenced, together 
with the egg, to be burned at the stake. In cases 
of bestiality, both the man and the animal, on being 
found guilty, were sentenced to death, usually both 
being burned alive together, 


“Inanimate objects were sometimes tried and exe 
cuted (e.g., ‘haunted house’ wherein a murder 0¢ 
curred). Allied to the capital punishment of ani 
mals and inanimate objects was the practice of dis- 
interring human corpses for the purpose of post 
humous execution, sometimes by hanging, in othe 
cases by burning. Today we utilize all our resources 
to keep a condemned man healthy till the fatal day— 
but if he should die, or manage to commit suicide, 
we dispense with the formality of execution. 


Reform and Repeal 


“Penological reform started with the repeal of 
torture as an additional punishment and continued 
with the repeal of capital punishment for petty 
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crimes, eventually leaving murder as the most out 
standing of the few crimes involving the death pen- 
alty. In approximately 30 countries the death pen- 
alty has been eliminated by law or tradition. 

“There has been a fluctuating tendency toward 
abolition in the United States. From the first, Ameri 
ca has had fewer ‘capital crimes’ than England. The 
English colonies in this country had from 10° to 18 
capital offenses. Today there are seven capital crimes, 
excluding treason, in the 48 states. California lists 
five in addition to treason 

“The death penalty may now (in 1956) be imposed 
by 42 states, the District of Columbia and the Federal 
government. Of these, 35 states and the United 
States provide that the jury shall determine when 
the death penalty is to be imposed; four states provide 
that the jury may recommend the death penalty but 
the judge is not bound by the recommendation; and 
three states require capital punishment.* Twenty 
six of the 35 states, and the Federal government, that 
allow the jury to determine punishment divide mut 
der into degrees and allow the death penalty only 
in the case of first-degree murder. Nine states abol 
ished the death penalty but later restored it, with 
life imprisonment as an alternative. One state, 
Maine, abolished, restored and again abolished the 
death penalty. 

“Electrocution, hanging, lethal gas and shooting 
are, in the order of their popularity, the methods 
of execution in the United States. The electric chai 
was first used in New York in 1890. ‘Twenty-two 
states now use this method of execution. Eleven 
states execute by hanging. Eight states, including 
California, use the gas chamber. Lethal gas is re 
putedly the most humane method of execution. 
There is considerable argument on this point, how 
ever; and, unfortunately, there are no living ex- 
perts available to settle the dispute.” 


According to 1960 reports, the District of Columbia 
is the only jurisdiction whose Criminal Code makes the 
death penalty mandatory for first-degree murder. 


A JUDGE SPEAKS OUT 


(These comments of Judge Bernard Rose, Q. C. 
Montreal, Que., are excerpted from the March, 1960 
issue of Vhe Canadian Police Bulletin, official pub 
lication of the Canadian Association of Chiefs of 


Police.) 


One of the principal commandments: “Thou shali 
not kill” is confirmed by secular law through the min 
istry of juries and tribunals. Reprieving murderers 
is no gain to society, but on the contrary a contin 
uing menace and social liability. The majority of mu 
derers are not entitled to the slightest consideration. 
Think of their victims! Where they are found guilty 
by a jury, who are the judges as to the facts, thei 
verdict should not be disregarded and their opinions 
ignored by the Government. 
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Commuting a death sentence to life imprisonment 
is a prerogative of the Crown rather than the function 
of the Cabinet. I am, of course, aware that Her Maj- 
esty acts upon the advice of her Ministers, and that 
in Canada she is represented by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. 


Phe murderer is a deliberate violator of the Queen's 
peace and a social outlaw. Surely the views of the ex 
perienced police chiefs of the nation count for more 
than that of a lawyer or business man? I prefer to ac 
cept the opinions of the able men at the head of the 
police departments of ‘Toronto, Montreal and other 
large Canadian cities whose men are liable to be 
shot by bandits. Mr. George A. Shea, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Canadian Association of Chiets ol 
Police, is a far higher authority in this matter than 
any one or more members of the House of Commons 
or the Senate. He made an exhaustive report on this 
matter to the 50th Annual Conference of his Associa 
tion in 1955 and gave figures showing that capital 
punishment was a deterrent. Lord Chief Justice God 
dard of England also favors capital punishment for 
murderers. 


Would the abolitionists have favored commuting 
the sentence of death for Albert Guay, who was res 
ponsible for sending 22 
having a bomb placed in a C.P.R. plane. More 


persons to their death by 


recently an aged honest little trader in our city was 
murdered when he resisted a bandit’s attempt to 
rob him. Why should the sentence of his killer 
have been commuted? I think it is safe to say that 
those who steal and murder with the gun should 
die by the rope. Very few, if any, innocent persons 
accused of murder are l'able to be convicted, becaus¢ 
appeal courts carefully and minutely examine the rec 
ords submitted to them. I have already remarked 
that when murderers stop killing, it will be time to 
discuss the abolition of capital punishment. The 
armed bandit will not hesitate to kill in order to es 
cape when he knows that he will not hang and _ that 
alter a stay of ten or more years in the penitentiary, 
he will be free whilst his victim is buried in the ceme 
tery. 


lo abolish capital punishment is to place a prem 
ium upon murder! The abolitionists cannot give 
the citizen the assurance that armed bandits will no 
longer kill. 


MILITARY EXECUTIONS 


For the 30-year period 1930 to 1959 the Army, in 
cluding the Air Force, carried out 159 executions, 148 
of these during the period 1942-1950, three each in 
1954, 1955 and 1957 and one each in 1958 and 1959. 
Of the 159 executions, 106 were for murder (includ- 
ing 21 involving rape), 52 were for rape and I was for 
desertion. The Navy has carried out no executions 
since 1842. National Prisoner Statistics, No. 23, 
February, 1960. 
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50TH STATE CONSIDERS ABOLITION 


Y 
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Chief Dan S. C. Liu of Honolulu 





In Hawaii, where the death penalty was abolished 
in 1957 under territorial action, there has been a 
movement to restore it under statehood. 

Chief Dan S. C. Liu, Honolulu Police Department, 
was asked by the Honolulu Star Bulletin how he, 
a devout Christian who takes an active part in the 
allairs of his church, could reconcile his Christian 
beliefs with capital punishment. This is Chief Liu’s 
reply: 

“As a Christian, how do I reconcile my views as a 
law enforcement official? First of all, | wish to make 
it plain that I am not a Bible student; neither do I 
proless to speak from the views of any theologian. 

“However, it is my feeling that Divine Justice de- 
mands death as a retribution for murder. ‘The first 
three books of the Bible—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus 
—among others, contain this decree of God. Man 


is made in the image of God, and by his act, the 
murderer is only disrespecting and dishonoring God. 
It is difficult to conceive that the champion of a mui 
derer considers life valuable to the murderer, but 
overlooks the fact that life is just as sacred to the 
murdered. 

“The Creator deemed that men need be law abiding 
and respectlul of duly constituted authority; that 
all such authority is from Him, Capital punishment 
is administered by some individual agent acting by 
authorization and on behalf of that authority. 

“But, Divine Love is eager to save the soul of thx 
executed criminal—provided that before his death 
he truly repents of his grievous sin. 

“The only terror that men fear is death, Surely, 
murders still occur in jurisdictions where death is 
the penalty, but generally man is deterred by thoughts 
of consequences. Definitely, the criminal fears cap 
ital punishment. Note that since the Lindbergh 
case, the number of kidnapings decreased alter the 
death sentence was invoked. 

“Whether one believes or not capital punishment 
has a deterrent value, I think we will all agree that 
it does deter the executed criminal from committing 
further crime. On the other hand, records will 
show, too, that life imprisonment does not deter crime. 
Many murderers serving life imprisonment have com 
mitted other murders while in incarceration or latei 
on while out on parole. 

“No doubt in the past the death penalty has been 
grossly abused by applying it to minor crimes. To 
day, it is largely limited to first degree murder, rape 
or kidnapping for ransom. Some of the states that 
abolished the penalty have restored it, so that today 
13 states have capital punishment on their law books. 
The Armed Services and the Federal government have 
it. It’s time that we reconsider the protection ol 
society that is entrusted to us to protect against the 
criminal. Even the one so condemned is given every 
possible safeguard by our process of jury trial, appeal 
and review by the Governor, 

“Capital punishment is not a pleasant subject to 
relish. But our whole judicial process and penalties 
are based on the premise that the punishment should 
fit the crime. Capital punishment is in proper pro 
portion to the enormous gravity of the crime ol 
murder.” 





In Canada, since 1957, the Cabinet has commuted 
the death sentence to life imprisonment in 31 cases, 
and only in 7 cases during the same period has the 
death penalty been carried out. Commutation ol 
sentences has been made in many cases where no rec 
ommendation for clemency was made by the trial 
jury. We do not understand this situation, since 
there has been no public statement o1 explanation 
lor such unprecedented action by the Government. 

The Canadian Police Bulletin, March, 1960. 
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“We conclude that the data available to us alte 
a survey of half the State Police forces of the United 
States do not lend empirical support to the claim 
that the existence of the death penalty in the 
statutes of a state provides greater protection to 
the police than exists in States where that penalty 
has been abolished.” The State Police and the Death 
Penalty by Hon. John J. Rooney in the House of Rep 
resentatives, March 6, 1956 (Congressional Record 
Appendix, A2076) . 
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Mencken on Capital Punishment 

(H. L. Mencken, editor, critic and author, whose 
barbed comments on various facets of our society 
caused many a heated discussion over the coffee cups 
of yesteryear, wrote a succinct essay on crime, criminals 
and capital punishment for Liberty magazine (July 
28, 1934) when, after abolishment of the national 
prohibition act, the public became increasingly aware 
of the growing incidence of crime in all its categories. 


Excerpted below are some of his comments.) 


My remedy for crime . provides only the simple 
experiment of executing those laws as they stand. 
Let them be enforced for one year running, diligently 
and according to their letter, and crime will become 
so hazardous that only actual lunatics will engage 
in it. 

Iwo things are responsible for this wholesale cheat 
ing of justice (of 9,000 arrested for homicide in 1932, 
but 130 were executed). The foremost is the chaotic 
state not of law, but of legal procedure. The law 
is everywhere sufficient to deal with every kind of 
serious crini 

What stands in the way of th execution is sim 
ply the incredible lack « enmscience of so many law 
yers and judges \s likely as not, the chief lawyer 
lor the defense is a professional jury lixer, with no 
more respect for the law than the prisoner in_ the 
dock. And almost certainly the chief lawyer for the 
prosecution is a political hack seeking publicity, 
hopeful of higher office, and putting on a show foi 
the newspapers. 

In England a judge actually runs his court. If 
a shyster defending a criminal resorts to trickery he ts 
hauled up at once, and if he persists he is as good as 
debarred. And if a prosecuting officer, forgetting 
the solemnity of the inquiry before him, begins to 
strike attitudes and tear his hair, he is hauled up 
quickly, and thereafter he prosecutes no more. An 
English judge makes up his mind without delay, he 
sees that his orders are obeyed instantly, and it is 
seldom that his judgments are upset on appeal. 

In the United States a criminal trial is a_tin-pot 
melodrama while it is going on, and before and afte) 
there are almost endless delays. It takes an average 
of at least a year bring a well-heeled criminal to 
trial, and after he is convicted it takes another year, 
and maybe even two or three, to get him into jail. 

Che blame for all this rests squarely upon the bench 
and bar of the country. Half the delays in justice 
among us are due to the failure of lawyers to show a 
reasonable professional conscience, and the other half 
are due to the failure of judges to bring them to book. 

Under cover of this wholesale failure there is lush 
opportunity for quacks and sentimentalists. They 
whoop up various complicated and improbable the 
ories about the cause and nature of crime, and these 
theories resolve themselves into the doctrine that a 
criminal deserves sympathy rather than detestation 

The same wizards are unanimously opposed to 
capital punishment, their chief argument being that 
it doesn’t prevent murders. But if it doesn’t, then it 
is only because we have never given it a fair trial. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: 
A FADING PRACTICE 


A Utilitarian Age Looks Hard at the Deterrent Value 


Reprinted with the publisher's permission from 
the March 21, 1960, issue of TIME Magazine. 


Today capital punishment has been abolished 
over much of Western civilization. In Western 
Europe, the death penalty survives only in Brit- 
ain (hanging), the Irish Republic (hanging), 
France (guillotining) and Spain (garroting), 
and by the standards of 1800, executions in these 
countries are exceeding rare. In Britain, by new 
(1957) legislation, the death penalty is carried 
out only for a few varieties of homicide classified 
as “capital murder” (killing a policeman, multi- 
ple murder, etc.). 

In the U. S., six states have abolished capital 
punishment entirely: Wisconsin (1853), Maine 
(1887), Minnesota (1911), Alaska (pre-state- 
hood), Hawaii (pre-statehood), Delaware (1958), 
Three others, Michigan, Rhode Island and North 
Dakota, are usually counted as abolition states, 
because they retain the death penalty only for one 
or two rare olfenses (treason, murder in prison 
by a convicted murderer) and never invoke it. 
Fight other states abolished capital punishment 
at one time or another but later restored it. Mis- 
souri, for example, abolished the death penalty 
in 1917, reinstated it in 1919 after hoodlums 
killed two policemen in a gun fight. 

Though there are more U. S. capital-punish 
ment states today than at the low point of 1917, 
capital punishment is waning in practice in the 
U.S. as it is in Western Europe. During the 
1930s, civil executions in the U. S. averaged 167 
a year; during the 1950s, the average was down to 
72. Last year only 49 civil executions were car- 
ried out in the U. S., one more than the all time 
low recorded in 1958. Women are virtually ex- 
empted from the death penalty: not one was ex- 
ecuted in the U. S. in 1958 or 1959, and only 31 
have been executed over the past three decades 
(29 for murder, one for kidnaping, one for 
treason), 

There are six capital crimes under federal law 
(murder, rape, bank robbery, kidnaping, treason, 
espionage) and some 30 under state laws (e.g., 
aiding a suicide in Arkansas or burning a rail- 
way bridge in Georgia), but in practice the death 
penalty is seldom carried out in the U. S. for of- 
fenses other than 1) murder and 2) rape com- 
mitted by a Negro in the South. Of the 97 men 
executed in the U. S. in 1958-59 under state laws, 
81 were convicted of murder, 15 of rape (14 Ne- 
groes, one white, all in Southern states), and one 
of armed robbery (a Negro, in Texas). 
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If the opponents of capital punishment were 
patient enough, they could just sit back and 
wait for it to fade away—in practice, if not on 
the statute books. But abolitionists try to hasten 
that fade-away by argument. 

The traditional vocabulary of debate about 
capital punishment is sprinkled with such terms 
as “sanctity of life” and “retribution,” and “mor- 
al law” and “natural right,” but they have largely 
disappeared from the debate during the past 
decade or so. Mainly among clergymen is the 
capital-punishment issue argued on moral-re 
ligious grounds. The Roman Catholic Church 
defends society’s right to take a criminal’s life 
as an act of collective self-defense, and a spokes 
man of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
says that “the Bible seems to permit the possi 
bility of capital punishment.” Several of the 
other religious groups in the U. S. have taken 
stands against capital punishment: the Metho 
ist Church, the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the American Baptist Convention, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the Union ol 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

Among laymen, the arguments tend to be 
utilitarian, Psychology is nibbling at the fringes 
of the law to raise the question of whether any 
murderer can be classified as sane. But most 
debate turns on the question of whether capital 
punishment has a deterrent effect on crime. Many 
defenders of capital punishment tend to agre¢ 
with James Pike, Episcopal bishop of Cali 
fornia, that “the possibility of deterrence pro 
vides the only viable, moral justification” [on 
the death penalty. 

In arguing that capital punishment has no 
deterrent value, its opponents usually appeal 
to statistics. Often cited is the 1953 report ol 
the British Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, which, after a painstaking statistical study 
of comparative homicide rates in various coun- 
tries over the years, concluded that “there is no 
clear evidence of any influence of the death pen 
alty on homicide rates.” In retorting to the 
arguments of law-enforcement authorities that 
the death penalty is needed to keep criminals 
from killing policemen, abolitionists point to the 
University of Pennsylvania Criminologist ‘Thors 
ten Sellin’s massive study of fatal attacks on po- 
licemen in some 260 Northern U. S. cities. By 
Sellin’s mathematics, the rate of such attacks was 
slightly higher in death-penalty states than in 
abolition states. 

Against the abolitionists’ statistics, defenders 
of capital punishment appeal to common sense 
(men fear death, therefore potential murderers 
must fear the death penalty) and to the opinions 
of law-enforcement officers (burglars seldom car- 
ry guns, and robbers sometimes use unloaded 
guns, because they do not want to risk killing 
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somebody). Says Los Angeles County Prose- 
cutor Miller Leavy, who argued the state’s case 
against Caryl Chessman back in 1948: “Capital 
punishment is necessary in our community.” In 
most states of the U. S., it seems, a large majority 


ol the legislators agrees with him. 


World Trend Toward Abolishment 


Phe Friends Committee on Legislation, in its pam 
phiet (rev. ed. 1959) This Life We Take, reports 
the following national or state governments have 
abolished (or never had) capital punishment. The 
date following the name of the country indicates 
the year capital punishment was abolished and the 
year in parenthesis is the date of the last execution 
in that country where known: 

EUROPE: Austria 1950, Belgium (1863), Denmark 
1930 (1892), Finland 1949 (1826), Holland 1870 (1860), 
Italy! 1889, Lithuania* (1911), Luxembourg (1882), 
Norway 1905 (1875), Portugal 1867, Rumania* 1865 
(1833), Spain? 1932, Sweden 1921 (1910), Switzerland 
1879 (1924), Turkey 1950, U.S.S.R.* 1947, Western 
Germany 1949. 

CENTRAL—SOUTH AMERICA: Argentina 1922, 
Brazil 1891, Colombia 1910, Costa Rica 1888, Domin- 
ican Republic 1924, Dutch Guiana (Surinam), Ecua- 
dor 1897, Guatemala* 1955, Honduras 1894, Mexico! 
1928, Nicaragua, Panama 1903, Peru* 1900, Puerto 
Rico 1929, Uruguay 1907, Venezuela 1863, Virgin 
Islands. 

1USTRALIA: New South Wales, Queensland 1922. 

UNITED STATES: Alaska 1957, Delaware 1958 
Hawaii 1957, Maine 1887, Michigan 1847, Minne- 
sota I9TT, North Dakota 1895, Rhode Island 1852, 
Wisconsin 1853. 

OTHER: Greenland 1930, Iceland 1944, Israel 
1918, Nepal 193t, Travancore (India), New Zea 
land’ 1941 (1935). 


Retained for political crimes. 

Restored by Mussolini; re-abolished 1948, 
Under martial law. 

Abolished for women and children. 

Abolished in Federal Law in all but 10 states, 
Restored in 1950. 


Illinois Standards Study Progresses 


Phe committee of the Illinois Association of Chiels 
of Police is making steady progress toward its goal 
of having a draft of proposed legislation, to set mini 
mum recruit and training standards for police in 
that state, ready to submit to the Association mem 
bers at its July convention, Colonel Milan N. Plavsic, 
director of the Department of Public Safety, Park 
Forest, reports. Mr. Julius M. Lopez, Special Agent 
in Charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Chicago, 
has been added to the committee of six members 
listed in the May, 1960, issue of The Police Chief. 
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THE “BLACKOUT” CLOAK 


In January, 1959, a state senator in New York 
announced his intention of introducing a bill to 
abolish capital punishment in that state. Chief 
Leon E. Coleman, Endicott, N. Y., just recently re- 
tired, utilized every medium to express to the public 
the potential danger in such a measure, and he asked 
fellow chiefs in the state to follow through with 
similar expressions. The bill was not adopted by the 
1959 legislature. 

“Even with capital punishment,” Chief Coleman 
pointed out, “atrocious and senseless murders are 
being committed in increasing numbers. Without 
the death penalty law, I am convinced the number 
would be much greater. 

“The death penalty in New York applies to cases 
of premeditated or planned murder. In recent years, 
it has been convenient to classify murderers as insane, 
maladjusted, neurotic or most anything but what 
they are. It has also become popular to sentence 
them to long prison terms, subject to parole in a 
very short time with many recorded cases of more 
murders. 

“However, concerning ourselves with planned mur- 
der for a conviction of murder in the first degree, 
which carries a death penalty under our statute, 
this type of murder will increase if the death penalty 
is removed, Kid gloves for the murderer hiding 
behind the ‘blackout’ is a green light for more ruth 
less killings. Abolishment of capital punishment 
would create one of the gravest conditions with which 
police agencies have ever been called upon to cope.” 





1 check for $5,000 changes hands as Mr. Victor J. 
Perini, Iv, left, of the Automobile Club of Michigan 


presents its third consecutive annual grant to the 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety, 
Michigan State University. It is ac cepted by Profes- 


sor Arthur F. Brandstatte director of the school, who 
will administe) tlie funds as scholarships foo Mic hi- 


gan police officers 
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THIS LIFE WE TAKE-- 


Excerpts from Pamphlet of 
The Friends Committee on Legislation 
104 C Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Society has the right and need to protect its mem- 
bers, but does the destruction of an occasional crim- 
inal protect any of us? Is the penalty a just one? 
If it is evil for us to take life as individuals, do we 
compound that evil by killing in the name of the 
state? 

These are questions which have social and moral 
implications for us all. They demand answers. 
They demand that we cast off old prejudices in 
our search for the truth; that we put to use the 
knowledge available to us by criminologists and 
psychiatrists; that we and our legislators take a care- 
ful look at present practices. This is one attempt 
to throw light into some of the dark corners of that 
ancient institution, legal killing. 


* * %* 


The primary argument for capital punishment 
is that the threat of death keeps people [rom commit- 
ting murder and other capital crimes (of which there 
is a total of 31 separate capital offenses in 41 states). 
The argument goes something like this: 

1. People do not commit crimes largely because 
they fear punishment. 

2. Therefore, since people fear death more than 
anything else, the death penalty will prevent crime 
better than anything else. 

Though not supported by evidence, this argument 
is advanced as fact whenever the issue comes before 
a legislative body. The real question is whethei 
individuals who commit capital crimes consider the 
death penalty before they act—whether the fear of 
death is sufficient to prevent murder. Obviously 
the threat of death failed to stop the 7,000 Americans 
who murdered last year. Nor did it have any effect 
on those who took their own lives—64 of the 461 
Californians who killed in 1957 committed suicide al 
terward. Nor did it’ prevent passion murders—27 
per cent of those Californians executed between 1938 
and 1953 murdered their wives, mistresses or girl 
friends. ‘The penalty is meaningless to the mentally 
deranged, but psychiatric evaluations made at Cali- 
formia’s San Quentin prison over a 15-year period 
show that a majority of those executed were emo 


tionally unstable, psychoneurotic o1 psychopathic. 


One of the most striking bits of evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1866 was from the Bristol 
prison chaplain who pointed out that of 167 persons 
awaiting execution in that prison, 164 had previously 
witnessed at least one execution! What would the 
Medical Association say of the value of polio vaccine 
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if it were found that of 167 polio cases 164 had been 
treated with that vaccine? 

Three of every five murders in California (1938 
53) were the result of interrupting armed robbery. 
The thief is surprised and often, rather than risk 
capture (probable penalty live years), he “chooses” 
to shoot it out if necessary to escape. He is caught, 
gun in hand. Can anyone claim he weighs the pen 
alty for armed robbery against that for murder the 
instant before he pulls the trigger? No, for this 
act, like other crimes of violence, is committed in 
a blind rage or under great stress, or mental con 
ditions which shut out any thoughts of penalty. 


Here is absolute proof that thousands have not 
been deterred by the threat of the death penalty. 
It is impossible to prove that a single potential 
murderer was ever deterred. Ask yourself: Is fea 
of the death penalty the primary reason that you do 
not kill a neighbor with whom you may be in violent 
disagreement? Social scientists and psychiatrists, min 
isters and criminologists know that this is not the 
case; that love, desire for approval and acceptance, 
favorable personal relationships, environment and 
other cultural factors all play greater roles than feat 
in controlling or giving direction to anti-social im 
pulses. The “fear of death” theory omits another 
large factor—the inability of most people to compre 
hend their own destruction. Even men on death row 
cannot believe “this will happen to me.” 


Any patrolman on his beat knows that whatever 
deterrent value there is in punishment lies in its 
certainty, not its severity. Yet capital punishment is 
the most uncertain) punishment on the. statute 
books! In 1957 there were 65 persons executed in 
the United States. In that same year there were ove) 
7,000 cases of murder and non-negligent manslaughter. 
Nor is this unusual. In 1941 there were about 6,990 
such crimes and i119 executions. At this rate, the 
odds are better than 100 to 1 against a murderer pay 
ing the death penalty. 


California, during the last 27 years (1930-57), has 


averaged nine executions per year. But compare, 
for instance, the number of reported homicides in 
1957 with the number of death sentences and exe 
cutions (as reported in the 1957 Report of the Stat 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics). 


Non-negligent homicides reported by police 161 
Convictions for murdet 227 
Sentenced to death 8 
Executed Y 
Recent British Experience 

Phe Royal Commission on Capital Punishment sat 
for four years, heard innumerable witnesses, and silt 
ed hundreds of documents. ‘They visited Norwa 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland and the United States 
to hear further evidence in those countries In 


1953 the Commission reported that “whether the death 
penalty is used or not, both death penalty and aboli 
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homicide rates which suggest that 
factors than 


tion states show 
these rates are conditioned by othe) 
the death penalty’—another way of saying there 


is no deterrent effect. 

Further, ‘““The general conclusion which we have 
reached is that there is no clear evidence in any ol 
the figures we have examined that the abolition of 
capital punishment has led to an increase in the 
homicide rate or that its re-introduction has led to a 
fall.” 

Experience justifies these conclusions: the death 
penalty was suspended (through granting olf reprieves) 
in 1956 and 1957 while Parliament was considering 
March 
1957, after the full abolition bill failed to get a ne 


a bill to abolish capital punishment. In 


cessary second hearing before Parliament, the pen- 
alty was reinstated but limited in application. Com 
pare the following murder rates in England and 
Wales before, during and alter suspension: 


Status of No. of 
Death Penalty Period Murders 


In force 18 months before suspension 256 
(March 1954-August 1955) 
Suspended 18 months during suspension 246 
(Sept. 1955-July 1958) 
Restored 17 months after restoration 310 


But Limited (March 1957-July 1958) 


Note that there was a decrease in murders when 
the death penalty was suspended, while there was a 
rise in murders after the death penalty was reintro 


duced, 


The Death Penalty and Police Safety 
Law enforcement people number among the strong 
est supporters of the death penalty. One readily 
sympathizes with their motivation, but, does the death 
penalty protect police officers? Careful and exten 


sive studies say “no.” 


\ 1950 study of over 226 cities of over 10,000 popu 
lation in 17 states (six abolition, eleven death pen 
alty) revealed that “on the whole, abolition states 

scem to have fewer police killings but the dil 
ferences are small.” (Dr. Thorsten Sellin, The Death 
Penalty and Police Safety.) 


The British Royal Commission, referring to the 
fears of English police officers, reported: “We re 
ceived no evidence that the abolition of capital pun 
ishment in other countries had in fact led to the con- 
sequences apprehended by our witnesses in this coun 
try. 


“After several killings of policemen, Austrian po 
lice claimed that the presence of the death penalty 
in the law offered such a threat to certain types ol 
offenders that they would go to the extreme in at 
tempting to avoid capture, and that if the death 
penalty were removed there would be less danger fot 
the police.” (Testimony by Dr. Thorsten Sellin be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 
1951.) 
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In The Name of Justice 


“In the 12 years of my wardenship I have escorted 
150 men and one woman to the death chamber and 


the electric chair. In ages they ranged from 17 to 
63. ‘They came from all kinds of homes and environ- 
ments.* In one respect they were all alike. All were 


poor, and most of them triendless. 


“The defendant of wealth and position never goes 
Juries do not 
intentionally favor the rich, the law is theoretically 


to the electric chair or the gallows. 
impartial, but the defendant with ample means is 
able to have his case presented with every favor- 
able aspect, while the pool defendant often has a 


lawvel assigned by the court 


Phus it is seldom that it happens that a person 
who is able to have eminent defense attorneys is con 
victed of murder in the first degree, and very rare 
indeed that such a person is executed. A large num 
ber of those who are executed were too poor to hire 
a lawyer, counsel being appointed by the State.” 


So wrote Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing Prison. 


Warden Lawes’ statement as to the discriminatory 
aspect of capital punishment is borne out by statis- 
the death 
penalty in this country is predominantly and clis- 
Negroes, the poor 


tics. ‘The trend can be briefly summarized: 


proportionately imposed upon 


and the less educated 


In a summary of general findings on executions in 
California, 1938 through 1953, Robert M. Carter 


concluded: 


(those executed) were not skilled. 
laborers, seasonal farm 
hands or migrant pickers, at “odd jobs,” etc. Few 
had steady employment for any length of time. 


1. Generally 


Che majority worked as 


2. Almost 75 per cent came from homes broken 


by divorce, death o1 separation. 


3. In general, the psychiatric evaluations made at 
San Quentin indicated that the majority were emo- 
tionally unstable, psycho-neurotic, or psychopathic. 


l. Twenty-eight per cent had no record of prior 
commitment for criminal offense; 21 per cent pre- 
viously committed in jails or juvenile institutions; 


5] per cent had prison records. 


5. Sixty per cent committed capital crimes in the 
course of a felony, mostly armed robbery. 


It is inevitable that such a system should exist 
unde punishment laws. The stakes are 
high in the contest between the state and the olfend- 
er and one cannot blame the man of means for throw- 
The less for- 
tunate must trust his fate to any attorney the court 


capital 


ing his every resource into the battle. 


may chance to name. 


States retaining the penalty are harassed by lengthy 
and costly trials and repeated appeals by those of 
means while the less fortunate but certainly no more 
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guilty are often executed with comparative haste. 
Where there is no death penalty, but life imprison- 
ment for capital crimes, there are fewer prolonged 
cases, and a greater degree of justice. 

The late August Vollmer, former Chief of Police 
of Berkeley and nationally known criminologist, put 
it this way: “Until capital punishment is abolished, 
there is little hope of even-handed justice in murder 
trials.” (August Vollmer, The Case Against Capital 
Punishment in California.) 

Legislators who have conducted impartial investi- 
gations have been aware of the discriminatory as- 
pects of the penalty for many years. As far back as 
the 69th U. S. Congress, a House Committee on the 
District of Columbia reported favorably to outlaw 
the death penalty in Washington, D. C., but the bill 
did not become law. The committee said: 


“As it is now applied the death penalty is nothing 
but an arbitrary discrimination against an occasional 
victim. It cannot even be said that it is reserved 
a weapon of retributive justice for the most atrocious 
criminals. For it is not necessarily the most guilty 
who suffer it. Almost any criminal with wealth or in- 
fluence can escape it, but the poor and_ friendless 
convict, without means or power to fight his case from 
court to court or to exert pressure upon the pardoning 
executive, is the one singled out as a sacrifice to what 
is little more than a tradition.” 


Dollar Values vs. Human Values 


Some would justify capital punishment as an eco- 
nomical and legal means to rid society of criminals. 
\ man can be killed neatly for less than two hundred 
dollars, the argument runs, whereas his maintenance 
in prison costs the taxpayers several hundred dollars 
more a year, 

At the close of 1957 a total of 151 prisoners were 
awaiting execution by civil authorities. ‘Thirty-five, 
or about one-fourth, had been awaiting execution 
more than two years and one California prisoner had 
been under sentence of death for eight years. More 
than half of the 151 were in eight states: California 
20, Louisiana 14, Ohio 12, Florida 11, Alabama 9, New 
Jersey 8, New York and Texas 7 each. Not all 
those on death row are executed; some will be com- 
muted to life imprisonment. 

To elfect any sizeable savings would necessitate exe- 
cuting not only death row inmates, but other un- 
wanted members of society such as the hopelessly in- 
sane and mentally retarded. Yet no one dare to sug- 
gest that such large-scale executions would be a sav- 
ing—public opinion would shrink in revulsion. 


The economy argument raises other fundamental 
questions, First of all, is it cheaper to execute the 
prisoner than to maintain him? Figures released by 
the California Department of Corrections (1957)  in- 
dicate otherwise; removing the death penalty would 
save the state $150,244 over a six-year period in ad- 
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ministrative costs alone. Abandonment of the con 


demned row at San Quentin prison would release 
six permanent employees. Olfsetting this saving 
would be the additional costs of items consumed by 
each prisoner—amounting to $271 per man per year. 
The small number of death row inmates now executed 
(less than 9 per year), in a prison population of over 
18,000 would incur no additional personnel or ope 
ating costs. 


Although a prisoner may not be self-supporting, he 
usually contributes something to his upkeep. A posi- 
tive approach suggests that we can extend this to the 
point where he would contribute, not only toward 
his own support, but toward that of the dependents 
of the victim of his crime. 


Second, sending a man to his death is expensive. 
The legal battle can be prolonged. Much time 
and money may be spent in the selection of jurors, 
and in the successive new appeals and trials as the 
state seeks to exact the supreme penalty, and the 
prisoner does his utmost to thwart the state—il he 
has the money. One current case has cost the stat 
ol California over half a million dollars and is now 
in its 9th year of litigation! 

Abolition could lead to substantial savings on the 
county level of government and in Superior and Su 
preme Court costs, by reducing the length of trials. 
In Michigan, a comparable abolition state, murdei 
trials seldom last more than two or three days. Som 
California trials last two or three weeks. In addi 
tion, California law requires an automatic appeal 
to the State Supreme Court in every death penalty 
case. This is time-consuming and expensive, though 
necessary to the minimum requirements of justice. 


Third, the economy-of-resources, cheapness-ol-lile 
approach recks of the barracks, the chain and_ the 
whip. It is the denial of the worth of the individual, 
central to our religious concepts and to democracy 
itself. Carried to its logical conclusion, it is the police 
state wherein absolute power to destroy rests with 
a few—the transition from the gas chamber at San 
Quentin to that of Buchenwald. 


What We Must Do—A New Way Opens 


In 1748 English judges ruled it proper to hang a 
boy of ten years as an example to other children. 
We restrict such punishment to adults, but the argu 
ments in support of the death penalty have not 
changed one whit in 200 years. 

What plaintiff would want to be compensated for 
the loss of an eye by being permitted to pluck out one 
of the defendant's eyes? We no longer take “an eye 
for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth.” Yet we continue 
this barbarous form of justice by taking a life for a 
life. 

But what is the alternative? How is society to be 
protected against the murderer? The answer is epito- 
mized in two words, rehabilitation and prevention. 
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(ny alternative to capital punishment must aim to 
protect society. Therefore, the first step is segrega 
tion of the offender. But segregation for punitive 
purposes in the tradition of prison is not enough. 
The old idea of retributive justice must yield to the 
more enlightened aim of redemptive justice. 


Chis requires, first of all, that the view of the mu 
derer as a vicious person fit only for death must be 
revised. If he suffers from incurable mental illness 
that makes him a peril to society, he should be per- 
manently segregated. Otherwise, he should be segre- 
gated long enough to rehabilitate him and prepare 
him for a useful life in society. 


Redemptive justice, in the second place, requires 
that our penal laws and penal institutions undergo 
a radical change. If our aim is to cure the offende 
rather than merely to punish him, our vocabulary 
and procedures in dealing with him must be com 


pletely overhauled. 


Fortunately, a beginning has already been made in 
developing a new type of institution for the rehabill- 
tation of the offender. At Chino, California, and 
Bordertown, New Jersey—to mention only two—the 
human spirit is not buried as in the traditional pen- 
itentiary. An effort is made to understand the ol 
fender and help him understand himself. Without 
condoning his offense, he is respected as a person and 
is helped to recover his own self respect—an_ indis 
pensable foundation for his recovery. 


\t Vacaville, California, a new 20 million dollat 
medical facility is being operated on the theory that 
offenders present essentially a medical problem, either 
physical or psychiatric, or both, The emphasis is on 
treatment and rehabilitation rather than punishment 
alone, and all offenders who can be channeled through 
this facility will be so treated. 


Experience thus far proves that through psychiatry, 
psychotherapy and religious resources, men whom 
we condemn to the gas chamber can be transformed 
into worthy members of society. 


lo deal more intelligently and humanely with the 
offender is essential but not enough. Hand in hand 
with the cure of the criminal must go a more thor- 
ough and comprehensive program of crime preven- 
tion. 


[he man society executes for a crime is in part 
society's own child. He has been reared and nur- 
tured by it, and is conditioned by what it has done 
or failed to do for him. He is evidence of the tragic 
fact that home and school, church and synagogue, 
social agency and institution have partially failed in 
their purpose. 

The home must be assisted in providing the con- 
ditions in which the child may develop into a socially- 
minded, well-adjusted person. 


The school must be alert to detect and help remedy 
behavioral patterns that show tendencies toward de- 
linquency. 
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Che church and synagogue must do more to bring 
within their religious activities for children and youth 
the large number of “‘unreached” in every community. 


Character-building agencies, both religious and sec- 
ular, must seek to include in their program boys and 
girls from underprivileged homes. 


We must offer alternatives to the daily diet of 
violence served as entertainment. 


Reformatories and penal institutions should be 
administered so as not to be training schools for ad- 
vanced crime. 


Every effort should be made to abolish the war 
system which denies the dignity and value of human 
life and nurtures the spirit of violence. 


These, in brief outline, are some constructive meas- 
ures that we can take to prevent the murderer and 
other types of criminals from being bred and nur- 
tured within society. The various social agencies and 
institutions of the community can cooperate in some 
such program of prevention. A fraction of the money 
now spent on the apprehension, trial and punish- 
ment of the criminal would go a long way in reducing 


the mounting statistics on crime. 


Symbolic of this new public philosophy will be 
the abolition of the death pe nalty, 


Wil! the Public Support Abolition? 


Some legislators say that capital punishment is 
law in most states “because most people want it.” 
While the death sentence still has a good deal of sup- 
port, the weight of American public opinion is 
against exee ion as a punishment for even the most 
serious crimes. Here is the way a recent nationwide 
cross-section split on this question (The Public Pulse, 


February 9, 1959, Elmo Roper and Associates): 


“Certain states have abolished the death 
sentence. Do you think people who have 
been convicted of the worst crimes, like mur- 
der, should be executed, or do you think the 
heaviest penalty given anyone should be life 


imprisonment?” 


For death sentence 427, 
\gainst death sentence 50% 
Express no opinion 8%, 


Opposition to the death penalty is strongest among 
Fifty-three per cent at 
the lowest economic levels oppose it, while its op- 


the lower economik groups. 


ponents among the higher economic levels are only 
12 per cent, thus rather accurately reflecting the fact 
that the poor most often pay this penalty. This 
sense of unequal justice may also influence the think- 
ing of Negroes, 78 per cent of whom are Opposed to 
capital punishment. These percentages seem to in- 
dicate that though the people may not know all the 
facts supporting abolition, a majority has an intui- 
tive reverence for life. 
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A Christian Doctrine 


Divine Judgment 


By CHARLES C. DUNLOP 
Retired Chaplain, State Prison 
Folsom, California 





During the past two years there has been increased 
discussion and increased confusion over the question 
of capital punishment. 
settled by appealing to the gruesome details of the 
execution of children hundreds of years ago, to sta- 
tistics, or to the inadequacy of the application of 
the law calling for the death penalty. The question 
simply stated, is, Are there crimes for which a man 
ought to die, and does government have authority 
to proceed with the execution? 


This question cannot be 


When the writer first met one of the leading psy- 
chiatrists of the California Department of Corrections 
he wag told, “You know, chaplain, in our work we 
must have a standard of truth and we [ind that stan- 
dard in the Bible—the word of God.” The question 
of capital punishment, then, must be examined in 
the light of Scripture with two propositions in mind: 
(1) governments are ordained of God, and (2) gov- 
ernments have been given the authority from God 
to take human life under specified circumstances. 
Alter examining these two propositions it is in order 
to examine briefly the main arguments presented 
lavoring the abolition of capital punishment, and 
also point out some of the damage that is being done 
to our national life by this departure from the Word 
of God. 

Governments are ordained of God. Romans 13:1-4 
clearly states “the powers that be are ordained of 
God.” It is certain from this passage that authori- 
tics, governments and rulers are ordained of God. 
Again and again in the Scriptures we are informed 
that individual rulers were raised up of God to fulfill 
some specific purpose. Exodus 9:16 with Romans 
9:17 declare God's purpose in raising up Pharoah. 
Jeremiah 27:5-8 records God's appointment of Ne- 
buchadnezzar as a ruler over and a punisher of the 
nations of his day. In /saiah 45:1 Cyrus is called 
as anointed of the Lord to subdue the nations. Dan- 
iel points out (Daniel 4:25 and 5:21) that “the Most 
High ruleth in the affairs of men.” In /saiah 14:24-27 
the Lord of Hosts defied man to disannul His pur- 
poses. 

Governments in the Scripture are set forth as ‘“Min- 
isters of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil, for he beareth not the sword in 
vain.” The “sword” in Scripture is not mentioned 
as a symbol of authority but as an instrument of exe- 
cution, The Roman eagle and the Roman standard 
were symbols of authority even as is the flag today. 

Genesis 9:5-6: “At the hand of man will I re- 
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quire the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of 
God made he man.” Martin Luther comments on 
this passage, “This was the first command having 
reference to the temporal sword, by these words tem- 
poral government was established, and the sword 
placed in its hand by God.” Israel under the Theo- 
cracy was instructed concerning varying degrees ol 
guilt for crimes and specific degrees of punishment 
were indicated for each case. No man was to be put 
to death for murder unless premeditation could be 
proven and two witnesses were available to testily. 
Deut. 17:6: No man was to be put to death on the 
testimony of one witness. When the Lord Christ 
stood before Pilate, Jolin 19:11, He recognized that Pi 
late’s authority for capital punishment had been r¢ 
ceived from God. Likewise when the Apostle Paul was 
on trial for his life, Acts 25:11, he recognized the legal 
ity of capital punishment in saying, “For if 1 be an of 
fender, or have done anything worthy of death, | 
refuse not to die.” Thus it is not a light thing to 
set aside as a “relic of barbarism” a statute established 
ol God for the suppression of evil. 

Many people think far too lightly of the crime ol 
deliberate murder. The enormity of this crime can 
only be understood as it is recognized as a sin against 
God’s crowning work of creation, man made in the 
image of God. David cried out his confession of this 
sin, Psalm 51:4, “Against thee, thee only have | 
sinned.” While it is true that the Christian must 
take an attitude of love and mercy toward the offend 
er, the Government is in a very different position, 
and is responsible for carrying out judgment upon the 
transgressor, 

A brief examination of some of the arguments 
presented by those who favor the abolition of capital 
punishment: 

First, it is stated that there is the possibility of exe 
cuting an innocent person, Yet California does not 
have a record of any innocent person ever being exe 
cuted under our present penal system. Our judicial 
system gives more than ample protection to one being 
on trial for his life. But what of the more than 6,500 
innocent persons murdered each year in these United 
States? They and their loved ones are certainly 
worthy of protection and consideration. We do not 
stop a battle because at times some of our own soldiers 
are killed by our own fire. 

Second, it is claimed that capital punishment does 
not deter men from committing murder. It certainly 
deters those executed from further criminal activity. 
However, the area in which to discover the deterring 
power of the death penalty is not on condemned row, 
but among the thousands of men who were tempted 
to commit murder but refrained from doing so. Law 
enforcement officers and prison officials know ol 
numbers of men who have been kept from the act of 
murder by the threat of the death penalty. Many 
robbers use unloaded guns for this very reason. His- 
tory records that in the days of the vigilante commit- 
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tees when justice was swift and certain, crime waves 
never gained much momentum. 

Third, it is claimed that the death penalty is in- 
flicted mainly upon the poor, the friendless and minor- 
ity groups. There are no accurate statistics on this 
point, but what a shameful charge this is against ow 
whole judicial system that a man with wealth and 
influence can escape the just penalty of the law. The 
school children in their salute to the flag of our na- 
tion repeat, “with liberty and justice for all.” Great 
er care is now being taken to provide adequate remun 
eration for public defenders, and organizations rally 
to the aid of one of their race when it a.) ars an in 
justice has been done the offender. 

Fourth, it is claimed that there is a wead away 
from capital punishment as nine of the states of these 
United States have abolished it from their statutes. 
and in Europe only France and England retain it 
among their laws. This statement is not accurate, 
because three of the nine states quoted as having 
abolished capital punishment still retain this law 
for certain offenses. Eight of our states which forme 
ly abolished capital punishment have reinstated it. 
It should also be noted that under our Federal law 
there is no state where capital punishment is not in 
effect for some three or four offenses. 


Filth, certain false phrases have been coined to 
discredit the authority of the government to exercise 
capital punishment. The phrase “legal murder” 
has been so used, yet there can no more be a legal mu 
der than there can be a legal kidnapping when olfi- 
cers of the law arrest a man under direction of an 
authorized warrant. An attempt has been made to 
apply the sixth commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
as prohibiting the state from exercising the death 
penalty. This statute applies to the individual 
“thou”—and can never be applied to government. 
Another phrase is, “Only God can give a life, and 
only God can take a life.” The error in this phrase 
is that God never gives life without human instrumen- 
tality (Adam excepted), This giving of life He on 
dained within the sanctity of the home. He also or- 
dained that life for specified reasons can be taken 
by the government. 

Sixth, it is suggested that life imprisonment with 
out the possibility of parole be substituted for the 
death penalty. This suggestion overlooks the pos 
sibility of escape. (It was an escaped lifer that led the 
riot in which Warden Larken of Folsom Prison was 
killed in 1937.) It also overlooks that if such substi 
tution were made in the law a murderer could kill 
again and again without restraint, Capital punish 
ment is necessary for the protection of inmates in out 
institutions as well as for the protection of institution 
guards, law enforcement officers and the general 
public. 

Seventh, some attempt to apply the principles ol 
the Sermon on the Mount to the question of capital 
punishment. They fail to see that no government 


could ever operate on these principles in this present 
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age. “This document was given to the disciples as the 
Lord’s standard for His own, unattainable except 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. In this day 
of lawlessness, it is the duty of the state to uphold the 
This is the primary function of 
the state in punishing the offender. J Peter 2:14: 
“Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him (God) for the punishment of evil doers.” 

Dr. Gordon Clark of Butler University so well states, 
“The opponents of capital punishment offer no the 
ory of civil government, they seriously misinterpret 
the Bible, and they are in conflict with the principles 
of Christian ethics.” 


majesty of the law. 


We are told that there is a “present trend” away 
from capital punishment, but this is only part of a 
Chis trend fails to recog- 
nize the “sinfulness of sin.” It does not recognize evil 
as rebellion against a Holy God, but adopts a Freudian 
psychology espoused by the atheist, Clarence Darrow, 
It is not 


greater trend that is evil. 


that society and not the offender is guilty. 
suggested for a moment that society is guiltless, nor 
is wickedness in high places overlooked, but “every 
man shall give account ol himself unto God,” Ro- 
mans 14:12, and that “the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” Ez. 18:20. 

This movement against capital punishment has 
been sparked by a group of pacilists, and nothing so 
demoralizes a soldier as to doubt his authority to take 
life in defense of his country. No one wants war, 
and yet every citizen has the right and obligation to 
defend his country when its very existence is threat- 
ened. To sow such doubts in the minds of our young 
people certainly will give aid and comfort to our ene- 
mics. 

From the Scripture and trom history we see that 
God allows iniquity to go only so far. When the “cup 
of iniquity is full” He always sends judgment. It 
was true in the days of Noah, true at the time of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, true of Babylon, true of Jerusa- 
lem, true of Rome, true of Port Royal, true of St. 
Perrie on the Island of Martinique, and true of San 
God has been merciful to us as a 
Enemies have not 


Francisco in 1906 
nation in spite of our wickedness. 
invaded our shores for almost a century and a half. 
We lead the world in crime and wastefulness, and it is 
10 time to give encouragement to evil doers. When 
will our cup of iniquity be full? 

Long ago Solomon the wise man, under inspiration 
from God wrote, “Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart ol 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” 
(Eccles. 8:11) Today this delay is not because of the 
law, but because of hinderance to its operation due 
to mistaken public opinion and to confusion in the 
minds of those called for jury duty. 

It is time for our citizens to think clearly on this 
subject of capital punishment, to recognize the sacred 
rights of potential victims of murderers, and aid our 
government in the swift administration of justice 


without fear or favor. 
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Testing: Psycho-Physical Reaction 


Among 31 officers of the Kentucky State Police 


completing a 60-hour course in driver education re- 
cently was Sergeant V. K. Miller, seated to the right, 
who is being given a psycho-physical reaction time 
test by Lieutenant Roger L. Wilhoite, left, and Harold 
Gerlach, a representative of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. ‘The reaction time test was one of 
a series of psycho-physical tests, which included glare 
recovery, standard eye examination and depth per- 
ception. Southern Bell furnished equipment for the 
tests. The course was one of the first to be com- 
pleted at the new half-million-dollar Kentucky State 


Police Training Academy near Frankfort. 


Architect’s drawing of the new 


100,000 square-foot 
manufacturing plant now being erected by the Ameri- 
can District Telegraph Company on a V0-acre plot in 
Clifton, New Jersey. It will replace manufacturing 
and warehousing facilities for production of fire and 
burglar alarm systems for protection of commercial 
and industrial properties throughout the nation which 
are now located at 155 Sixth Avenue in New York 


City. The executive offices will remain in New York. 





A Policeman-Designed Precinct Building Planned for Detroit 


Plans for construction of a new Fifth Precinct po- 
lice station in Detroit, Michigan, embodying new con- 
cepts of efficient operation, Commissioner Louis ]. 
Berg, superintendent of the Police Department, ad- 
vises. A survey of veteran officials produced a con- 
census of desirable design features, which were then 
incorporated in the plans drafted by the City Engin- 
eer’s office. 

It is a one-story design, permitting compact con- 
solidation of the various precinct-level activities, such 
as the administrative, detective, youth, licensing and 
detention sections. Public and prisoner facilities are 
completely separated, eliminating traffic of prisoners 
through areas where citizens are conducting precinct 
business. 
































Tailored to the specific needs of the neighborhood, 
an area of 8.7 square miles with a population of 177, 
000, with the changing requirements of the next 30 
years anticipated as closely as possible, the new build- 
ing will replace the 54-year-old McClellan Station. It 
will be built on a three-acre site at the northeast cor- 
ner of East Jefferson and St. Jean streets. 

The building will cost an estimated $542,000. Land 
cost was $230,000. It will be of masonry and curtain- 
wall construction with large glass areas, and will con- 
tain 12,680 square feet of floor space, plus a garage ol 
2,200 square feet. A parking lot will be provided. 
Construction is due to start in the spring. It will be 
the fifth new precinct station to be built in Detroit 
since 1950. 
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Missouri Monitors Transmissions 





Stirewalt ispate hes a 


In the photo above, John E. 
while J. R. Bowers makes an adjust 
ment on the SoundScriber monitor now being used 


radio message 
by the Missouri State Highway Patrol to monitor all 
transmissions around-the-clock on its statewide com 
munication system. The recorder uses tapes with 
a special transverse recording pattern that makes it 
practically impossible to alter or tamper with them. 


Thus, explains Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, super- 
intendent, the Missouri State Highway Patrol has an 
accurate record of all radio transmissions. ‘‘As re 
sult of heavy and increasing traffic on our radio 
network,” he says, “we purchased six 24-hour Moni 
tor tape recorder-reproducers. Within several months 
we will install four more units, giving us complete 
coverage of our radio transmissions throughout the 


state.” 


The Monitor, slightly 
in size, 


larger than a table radio 
uses a 300-foot reel of tape which provides fon 
24 continuous hours olf 


uninterrupted recordings, 


thereby climinating frequent and distracting tape 


changes. The tapes are printed with numbers 0000 
to 1455, corresponding to the number of minutes in 
a day, plus 15-minute overlap, which furthers accur- 
ate pinpointing of recorded messages during playback. 


Station Wagons to Ambulances 


The 1960 Dodge and Dodge Dart station wagons are 
versatile vehicles that convert readily to ambulances 
and emergency vehicles without body changes. Fon 
as little as $200 or as much as $1200, depending on the 
amount of special equipment (oxygen units, cots, 
stretchers, flashers. sirens, etc.) which is available 
from Dodge dealers, the wagons can be conver:cd at 


a cost up to 80 per cent less than the custom built am 


bulances in the high price class. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE PoLice Posirion. Retiring as Major, 
USAF after 24 years of service mostly as Provost 
Marshal and law enforcement work. Age 46, excellent 
physica! condition. Former CID and OSI Agent. 
Graduate American Extension School of Law, In- 
ternational Criminologist School, Institute ol Applied 
Science, Bolan Police Academy. Specialist in in- 
dustrial security Will submit detailed resume on 
Write Major William R. Shawley, Sr., Ret., 
Whittier, Calif. 


request. 
15137 Granada <Ave., 


Minirary Fiecp Grape Orricer ReTiRIiNG THIS 
YEAR: Desires position as Chief of Police, Industrial 
Security Specialist, Superintendent Plant Protection, 
Correctional Institution related activi 
ties. Of more than 20 years active military service, 
18 has been in PM or related field, including utiliza- 
tion and training of sentry dogs, personnel investi- 


Manager o1 


gations, security clearances, correctional institutions, 
Overall physical condition ex- 
\iello, Rte. 4 Box 


highway patrols, etc, 
cellent; age 48. Major Robt. ¢ 
198, Newburgh, New York. 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION—SECURITY INVESTIGATOR. 
20 years of military service and training, U. S. Army. 
Working knowledge of Spanish, fluent in Japanese. 
Military experience includes command of highway 
patrol unit in Germany, criminal investigator and 
chief of investigations, prison supervision, and el- 
fective liaison with local civil law enforcement agen- 
cies. Capt. Richard M. Gordon, 601 N. 97th Street, 


Wauwatosa 13, Wis 


\DMINISTRATIVE, INVESTIGATIVE OR ‘TRAINING Po- 
SITION in law enforcement or protective agency. Still 
healthy, vigorous and active (captain's assignment) 
member of one of the largest metropolitan police de- 
partments for the past 28 years, and not yet 51 years ol 
age, seeks active position presenting a challenge in a 
smaller department organizing, reorganizing, or in 
need of up-to-date methods of administration, inves- 
tigation and particularly training. Past college back- 
ground with modern methods training in public and 
police administration, planning and records, crime 
Available 
at once, being qualified to retire immediately or re- 
main on present job. For resume, write P. O. 660, 
IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 
6; .. &. 


detection and traffic, continuing to date. 


FoRMER BurraLo PoLicE OFrFricer who has been 
in private business for past few years, wishes to re- 
enter law enforcement in any locality. In excellent 
health, 42 years of age. Police experience included 
six years as patrolman, acting detective, five years as 
police sergeant in plant Holds FBI 
Training Certificate in fingerprinting; at- 
tended Northwestern University Traffic Training 
Course. For additional information, write P. O. 661, 
IACP, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


prot ction. 
Special 
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Sethe cuss 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












June. 26-30—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of 
Police 48th Annual Conference, Hotel Monmouth, 
Spring Lake, New Jersey. 

Jul. 10-12—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, annual 
meeting, Wagon Wheel, Rockton, III. 

Jul. 15-16—Executive Board Meeting, National Conference 
of Police Associations, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Jul. 18-20—National Conference of Police Associations, 
annual convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


Jul. 


18-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 31st 
annual convention, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, 
Fla. (Virgil Stuart, Sec’y, St. Augustine, Fla.) 


Jul. 25-28—International Association for Identification, 
annual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 


Aug. 3-6—Associated Police Communications Officers, na- 
tional conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 


Aug. 11-13—Annual Retraining Conference, Southern Po- 
lice Institute Alumni, University of Louisville, 
at Lexington, Ky. Joint hosts, Kentucky State 
Police and Lexington Police Departments. 


Aug. 29-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 53rd 
Annual Conference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Secretary, Chief R. J. Exner, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) 

Sep. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 


Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, 
55th Annual Conference, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
(Chief Edouard Moreau, Police Department, con- 
ference host.) 


Oct. 1-6—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
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Oct. 11-12—lowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-21—48th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, National Safety Council, Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago, Ill. 


Summer Dress for Keystone Troopers 





State Police Commissioner Frank G. McCartney, 
above left, inspects the changes he ordered, ellective 
May 15, in summer uniforms for the Pennsylvania 
State Police. 


New shoulder patch of black and gold replaces the 
former blue-gray patch. It is the traditional “key 
stone” emblem with black background on which the 
words “Pennsylvania State Police” are embroidered in 
gold. Sergeants’ and corporals’ chevrons and service 
stripes will also be in gold and black. Commissioned 
officers will wear an eighth-inch gold stripe along the 


trouser seams. 


This year, for the first time, commissioned olficers 
as well as troopers will have cooler summer caps. 1 he 
new caps worn by captains and majors will have gold } 
embroidered visors. Up to this time, only the com 
missioner and the deputy commissioners wore em 
broidered uniform caps. New straw hats, modeled 
after the familiar campaign hat worn by troopers, 
will also be issued for summer wear. 


All personnel will wear light weight, open weave 
shirts, lighter and cooler than previous summer-issuc 
shirts. Captain William J]. Garrick, chief quartet 
master, said the new shirt is ‘the first true summei 
shirt ever issued the troopers.” 


The Pennsylvania State Police made their first 
concession to hot weather in 1957 when light weight 
trousers were authorized to replace heavy breeches 
and puttees. The following year they tried thei 
first straw hats for summer wear. 
mer uniform is completely new, lighter and _ cooler, 
Captain Garrick reports. 


This year’s sum- 
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News 
ac Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Flag Day, 1960 


Each year on the l4th of June we have the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the American flag. It hap- 
pened 183 years ago, on June 14, 1777. That was 
when the Continental Congress in the throes of the 
Revolutionary War officially announced: 


“The flag of the United States shall be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, with a union of 
thirteen stars of white on a blue field, represent- 
ing a new constellation.” 


We call this anniversary date Flag Day, and it ts 
a good day to pause to reflect a bit on Old Glory, 
what she has been through, what she means to us, 
and some interesting changes that have taken place 
through the years in her stellar arrangement. 


Since we refer to our American police departments 
as quasi military organizations, there is a good reason 
for us particularly to honor the flag which has served 
as a symbol of unity, inspiration and courage in the 
lighting defense of our great country. 

As history ages there is a tendency to confuse fact 
and legend. In the broad annals of time, 183 years 
ago is hardly a batting of history’s eye. Yet today 
we are not entirely certain just how the Stars and 
Stripes design came to be adopted as our national 
flag. 

[ recall that in my early school days there was no un- 
certainty in my mind as to where our flag came from. 
Betsy Ross made it in compliance with a request 
from George Washington. At least that was what I 
was taught then. But now some historians contest 
the truth of this. They admit there was an Eliza- 
beth (Betsy) Ross, that she was a seamstress and that 
she did make some flags. Whether she designed the 
original flag is the subject ol dispute. 


Some would suggest that the flag was a creation of 
an artist named Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and that vouchers are 
in existence showing payment to him flor work ol 
this nature. 


Frankly, I have no authoritative information on 
the matter. You can find a number of theories, such 
as the one which proclaims that the flag was inspired 
by Washington’s coat of arms containing stars and 
But the concept of a flag with stars and 
stripes seems to pre-date his coat of arms. All in all, 
and like so many other good things, how the flag's 
design came about is interesting but not highly im- 
portant to us now. The fact that we have such a 


su Ipes. 
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beautiful flag, that we respect it and honor it and 
will continue to do so is vastly more important. 


Not too much attention has been paid to problems 
lacing our governmental fathers in keeping the flag 
facially correct. With 13 states comprising our Union, 
one stripe and one star for each state was a simple so- 
lution. But even then there was no uniformity in 
arranging the stars. Sometimes the flag would ap- 
pear as a circle of 13 stars, other times with 12 stars 
in a circle and one in the center. Another arrange- 
ment was three rows of stars numbering 4, 5 and 4. 
Again, occasionally the star arrangement took the 
form of a cross with two diagonal lines somewhat 
resembling the old crosses of St. George ard St. 
Andrews. 


On May 1, 1795, Vermont and Kentucky had been 
admitted to the Union, and consistent with its origi- 
nal plan Congress added two more stars and stripes. 
This was the appearance of our flag until April 18, 
1818, when five additional states had been admitted 
and the problem of numerically keeping the stars 
and stripes even with the number of states began to 
plague the seamstress. On this date Congress an- 
nounced that the stripes would revert to the original 
13 as representative of the original states comprising 
the Union, and that only the number of stars would 
be increased when a new state was admitted. 


The date of placing a new star on the flag was not 
to be the date of admission of the new state, but 
would officially be on the 4th of July following the 
date of such admission, This procedure is followed 
today. 

Hence, Flag Day this year must be celebrated with- 
out our latest state, Hawaii, officially revealed as the 
50th star on the flag. She will have to wait until 
the 4th of July. Yet our flags are now being de- 
signed with 50 stars. Here, too, the old problem of 
how to arrange the stars arose again. By Presidential 
order the matter has been settled with the decision 
that our stars shall appear on the flag as five rows of 
six stars and four rows of five stars, commencing 
with a line of six and making a total of nine horizon- 
tal layers of the stars. 


While ours has been a constantly changing flag, 
with 37 new additions since the birth of our nation, 
the meaning of our Stars and Stripes has not changed. 
Those who have served in our Armed Forces, es- 
pecially those who have engaged in combat, know 
that the true significance of Old Glory cannot be 
captured in mere words. Symbolic of all that is 
America, of the freedoms we enjoy, of our united 
strength, of our heartaches and bloodshed, of our 
happiness and pride, our flag neatly and concisely 
proclaims Americanism. 

Yes, as a symbol of all that we profess, believe in and 
stand for, as a physical manifestation of an undefin- 
able spiritual value and political morality in a threat- 
ening world, the flag of the United States of America 
is entitled to a special day of its own each year. 











MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco—Britton, Dudley J., Police Advisor, PSD/ 
ICA, USOM Vietnam. 

—Forney, Edward H., Police Advisor, ICA/\’'3D, USOM 
/PSD, Box 32, APO 143. 

—Forys, Walter M., Police Advisor, ICA/PSD, USOM/ 
PSD, Box 32, APO 143. 

Santa Barbara—Gauthier, Don, Chief of Police. 

‘ANADA 

Alberta, Warner—Jones, Walt G., Chief, Warner Coun- 
ty No. 5 Police Department. 

Manitoba, East Kildonan—Einfield, Christian, Chief 
of Police 

Quebec, Trois-Rivieres—Brunet, J. M., Director of Po- 
lice. 

‘AMBODIA 

Phnom Penh—Hildenbrandt, Robert F., Public Safety 

Advisor, ICA/USOM. 
COLORADO 

Schooley, John M., Manager of Safety and Excise, City 

of Denver. 
CONNECTICUTT 

Hartford—Gruber, William A., Captain, Connecticut 
State Police. 

—Williams, Leslie W., Major and Executive Officer, 
Connecticut State Police. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, D. C.—Bonaccorsy, Nunzio, Captain, Met- 
ropolitan Police Department. 

—Cleary, Vincent William, Lieutenant, United States 
Park Police. 

—Felber, Richard J., Inspector, Metropolitan Police. 

—Gross, Martin L., Training Officer, USOM to Indo- 
nesia, c/o Mailing Room., U. S. Department of State. 

—Higgins, David A., Detective Captain, Metropolitan 
Police. 

—Kutner, Murray, Lieutenant, Metropolitan Police. 

Liverman, William J., Deputy Chief of Police, Traffic 

Division, Metropolitan Police. 

—Pemberton, Charles Laurence, 
tan Police 

—Peters, Lewis B., Inspector, Metropolitan Police 

—Shimon, Joseph W., Inspector, Metropolitan Police. 

—Sullivan, John L., Captain, Detective Bureau, Metro- 
politan Police. 

—Tolson, Aubrey M., Inspector, Metropolitan Police. 

—Williams, John G., Captain, Metropolitan Police. 

FLORIDA 

Palm Beach—Large, Homer O., Chief of Police. 

Sea Ranch Lakes, Ft. Lauderdale P. O.—Gore, George 
H., Captain, Administrative Assistant, Sea Ranch 
Lakes P. D. 

West Palm Beach—Barnes, William M., Chief of Police. 
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Captain, Metropoli- 
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IDAHO 
Payette—Strong, Jim A., Chief of Police. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Conway, Daniel H., Jr., Chief Investigator, 
Office of the Secretary of State 
—Parrish, Vern K., Chief and Regional Ass’t Chief, 


Spec 
U. © Internal Revenue Service. 

—Schmidt, Robert C., Sergeant, Office of the State’s 
Attorney. 

East St. Louis—Eaves, Edward F., Chief Special Agent, 
Alton & Southern Railroad. 

Golf—Arenberg, Gerald S., Chief of Police. 

Melrose Park—lIosco, Anthony, Sr., Chief of Police. 





Springfield—Jess, William B., Chief Special Agent, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
Worth—Becatti, Lee J., Chief of Police 
KANSAS 
Haysville—Patrick, Everett F., Chief of Police. 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—Lovern, Glenn, Commissioner, Kentucky 


State Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynn—Fournier, John ”., 
MICHIGAN 
Wyandotte—Dickson, Marven, Police Commissioner. 
MINNESOTA 
St. Louis Park—Sorenson, Clyde A., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Englewood Cliffs—Hyde, Henry J., Chief of Police. 
Jersey City—Lloyd, J., Director of Safety and Security, 
Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Lyndhurst—Liddle, Howard C., Chief of Police. 
New Market—Lund, Matthew J., Chief of Piscataway 
Township Police . 
Paramus—Hurley, Martin J., Jr., 
Plaza Police. 
NEW YORK 
Mineola—Colbert, William A., 
sau County Police. 
—Ey, Frederick J., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police. 
—Godigkeit, Harry W., Deputy Inspector, Nassau Coun- 
ty Police. 
—Tobin, Francis P., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police. 
New York—Goin, Lauren J., 
PSD/ICA. 
—Horak, Bernard J., M/Sgt., Military Police Corps, 
Provost Marshal Div. Hdqtrs., APO 403. 


Chief of Police. 





Chief, Garden State 


Deputy Inspector, Nas- 


Public Safety Advisor, 


OHIO 


Berea—Timberlake, Wm. E., Lieutenant, Commanding 
Dist. 10, Ohio State Patrol. 
Shaker Heights—Longstreet, Carl R., Chief of Police. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Wickert, Walter C, Chief of Police. 

Oil City—Potts, Ernest G., Chief of Police. 

Reading—Wade, Charles S., Chief of Police. 

Scranton—Burke, James J., Special 
U. S. Secret Service. 


Agent in Charge, 


THAILAND 


Bangkok—Lipisoontorn, Song-Kram, Major, Border Pa- 
trol Division, Thailand Police Department. 

—Patamasingh, Taks, Major Border Patrol Division, 
Thailand Police Department. 
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—Sarutananda, Krasien, Lt. General, Royal Thai Police. 
TURKEY 

Ayfon—Erdem, Mustafa Orhan, Chief of Police, Turkish 
National Police. 

Ankara—Caglar, Huseyin, Chief of 
National Police. 

—Celebican, Tahsin, General, Commandant of Gen- 
darmerie Forces, Ministry of Interior (Jandarma 
Command). 

—Goktan, Cemal, General Director of Turkish National 
Police, Ministry of Interior. 

—Kiral, Alaeddin, Major General, Commander, First 
Jandarma Division, Gendarmerie Forces, Ministry 
of Interior. 

—Kizilisik, Gultekin A., Chief of Police, Assistant Di- 
rector of Police College and Institute. 

VIRGINIA 

Colonial Heights—Ellison, Robert B., Chief of Police. 

Fairfax—Young, C. Frank, Chief of Police. 

Langley AF B—Beattie, A. N., Colonel, Office of Special 
Investigations, USAF. 

Martinsville—Bolejack, Emory J., Chief of Police. 

Norfolk—Moore, Thomas E, Chief Special Agent, Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Company. 

Portsmouth—Crowe, Henry P., Chief of Police. 

Williamsburg—Sampson, Richard A., Armed 
Experimental Training Activity, Security Officer, 
U. S. Army. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle—Bryar, Donald P., Chief, Plans and Manage- 

ment Div., OSI Alaskan Air Command. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—Fair, Hazen H., Superintendent, West Vir- 
ginia State Police. 

Huntington—Musser, James C., Jr., 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Parkersburg—Martin, E. Hobert, Chief of Police. 





Police, Turkish 


Forces 





Special Agent 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CANADA 
Quebec, Montreal 
nology, University of Montreal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—McEnnis, L. J., Director of Public 
Relations, Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 
—Reed, John A., M. D,, Chairman, Board of Police and 
Fire Surgeons, Metropolitan Police Department. 
ETHIOPIA 
Addis-Ababa—Abebe, Girma, Lieutenant, Imperial Ethi- 
opian Police Force. 
-Degaffe, Hailu, Captain, Imperial Ethiopian Police. 
—Kidane-Mariam, Mesfin, Captain, Imperial Ethiopian 
Police. 
FLORIDA 
Miami—Ozburn, J. Edward, Chief Security 
Leonard Brothers Transfer Co. 
ICELAND 
Reykjavik—Eliasson, Bjarki, Department of Police. 
—Eyjulfsson, Trausti, Department of Police. 
IRAN 
Tehran—Amoozandeh, Amir-Houshang, 
Iranian Imperial Gendarmerie. 
—Boorzoo-Jafaripoor, Iranian Imperial Gendarmerie. 
—Farbod, Habib, Captain, Personnel Section, Iranian 
Imperial Gendarmerie. 


Szabo, Denis, Professor of Crimi- 





Officer, 


2/Lieutenant, 
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—Gholam Reza, Afarin-Kousha, Lieutenant, Iranian 
Imperial Gendarmerie 
—Kamali, Kermat, Lieutenant, Iranian Imperial Gen- 
darmerie. 
—Mohsen, Ravan-Pey, 
Gendarmerie. 
NEW JFRSEY 
Harrison—Hirsch, Edwin P., Senior Counsel, Security 
and Protection, RCA Electron Tube Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
New York—Barron, Russell J., 
Club. 
PANAMA 
Panama City—Guzman, Edgar 
cian, Atlantic Section, Guardia Nacional. 
—Nenzen Franco, Luis O., Lieutenant, Traffic Depart- 
ment, Guardia Nacional. 
VIETNAM 
Saigon—Neguyen, Ngoc-Tien, 
Guard. 
—Pham, 
Guard. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Mitchell, M. B., Public Safety Committee, Se- 
attle City Council. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee—Rabbitt, James S., Superintendent of Prop- 
erty Protection, Milwaukee Boston Store. 


Lieutenant, Iranian Imperial 


Manager, The Diner's 


\., Laboratory Techni- 


Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil 


Ngoc-Thinh, 1/Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil 


1959 Edison Radio Amateur Award 





1959 Edison Radio Amauwiii Awa? 
for public service is Walter Ermer, Sr., above 
With him is Police Lieutenant 
Michael Roth, also a radio amateur, K8KNJ, who uses 
a portable amateur transmitter in traffic control work. 


Winner of the 
ipait, 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Ermer is director of a 300-man amateur radio 
emergency communications corps, which is often used 
by the Cleveland Police Department. The Edison 


Award is sponsored by the General Electric Company. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jun. 21—Summer Course, Police Science and Administra- 
tion, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 
Calif. (Registration request deadline June 10) 

Jun. 23—Two-day, Northwestern Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 
B. C. 

Jul. 11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Aug. 9—Two-day, Second Annual Law Enforcement In- 
stitute, General Extension and University College 
of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. 

Aug. 13—Three-day Work Conference on Latest Develop- 
ments in Lie Detection, Golden Gate Motel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. (Conducted by National Training Cen- 
ter for Lie Detection, New York 19, N. Y.) 

Sept. 12—(to Dec. 2) Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louiville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 12—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University ‘Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 19—Fall Course, Police Science and Administration, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Registration request deadline Aug. 15 ) 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Oct. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Oct. 23—(through Oct. 26) Sixth Annual Seminar, Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
combined with Third Southwest Auto Theft In- 
vestigators Institute, North Campus, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Nov. 14—Five-day Work Conference on Latest Lie De- 
tection Developments, National Training Center 
of Lie Detection, 57 West 57th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 


Nov. 28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Peclice, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Nov. 28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
ae A 
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Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 


tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information — can be expressed 


by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re- 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


American District Telegraph Company 2] 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 12 
Associated Research, Inc. 25 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ine. 52 
Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp. 15 
Creighton Shirt Company, Inc. 29 
W. S. Darley & Company 29 
Faurot, Inc. 9 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 51 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 13 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 7 
IACP 27-33 
Metcalf Brothers & Co. 2 
National Training Center of Lie Detection 31 
F. Morton Pitt Company 35 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 17 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 27 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 23 
Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co. 33 
C. H. Stoelting Company Si 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher 19 
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FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK 


Ample protection against all tear and sicken- 
ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- 
mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- 
fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 


tion your tear gas squad deserves. 


SALTSBURG, 


Police tear gas equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENCE 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 
SPEAKS WITH AU? HORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
They are the choice of most of the 
world’s largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 
Gas (CN) and contain no vials, capsules or liquid. 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 


The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
You can SEE where it is and where it's going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control assure 
you of the same uniform high quality which has made Federal 
the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 


WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 





THE PYE TRANSHAILER 


This completely transistorized megaphone 
weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 
400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 
speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 
will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
do the job. 


They con- 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


BLACKINTON’S exctusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance and 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges. 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON See 


CANADIAN BADGES 
Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 


Distributors 
SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. 


720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 
Vancouver 4, B.C, Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronto, Ontario 


BLACKINTON DEALER 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


BLACKINTON . . . YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 
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